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PREFACE 

A BRIEF examination of the previous books of " The Ideal 
Catholic Series " will show how carefully and scientifically they 
have been prepared to meet the intellectual growth of the chil- 
dren of the first, second, third, and fourth grade. From the 
primer to the fourth reader, there is a gradual and natural 
progress which tends to draw out and develop the intellectual 
faculties of the child as well as to foster in him a love for read- 
ing. Moreover, the content of each reader cannot help devel- 
oping the many virtues which go to make up the loyal citizen 
and the practical Catholic. 

The author has taken special pains to avoid making the grade 
work too difficult ; for experience proves that text books be- 
yond the comprehension of the pupil are responsible for the 
inattention of many school children and for a large number of 
the dullards. 

The present book, which is to be used in the fifth gradef 
introduces the children to masterpieces of literature. Most of 
the selections have been taken from authors whose standing in 
the literary world is unquestioned. They are teeming with 
life, vigor, and adventure. They are filled with mental pic- 
tures which must appeal strongly to the childhood of our 
country. 

Many of the stories and poems serve to pave the way for the 
important study of history. They interest the children in 
historical characters and national events. 



Not less prominent in the reader are the lessons devoted to 
good citizenship and patriotism. It was never more necessary 
than it is to-day to give our boys and girls a true and an abid- 
ing love for their country. On their shoulders, as the men 
and the women of the future, will rest the preservation and 
perpetuation of our republic. We are unworthy of our birth- 
right if we fail to give to our children the training necessary 
to make them loyal and self-sacrificing citizens. 

Realizing that one of the best sources of good literature is 
the Bible, the author has taken freely from its pages, and, 
when possible, the exact words of the Douay Version have 
been given. The simple and direct diction of the Sacred Text 
is sure to leave its impress on the minds of the children. 

The poetical selections in this reader are calculated to appeal 
very strongly to the child-mind. They are neither too abstruse 
nor profound. They deal with themes from which the pupils 
with a little effort can get delightful mental pictures. They 
help to give the children a proper appreciation of poetry. 
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THE PRESENCE OF GOD 

Toddles presided embarrassment splendid 
tiniest necessary arranges 

Toddles, lying very still but with wide open eyes 
in her crib, was lost in thought. Nurse was out at a 
party, and mother presided alone in the dark nursery. 
Nurse was very good, and Toddles loved her. But 
mother was dififerent. Toddles loved mother so much 
that she could never make words mean enough. And 
if Toddles was the great asker of questions, mother 
was surely the best one in the world to answer; par- 
ticularly in the quiet, dim nursery where Toddles 
had mother all to herself, just sitting there to be with 
her little girl, and ready to talk about whatever was 
troubling, hiu-ting, or interesting Toddles. 

"Mother," said Toddles suddenly, "what is the 
Presence of God?" 

Mother stirred slightly, a bit surprised that Toddles 
had caught this expression. 

"What do you think it means, little on#?" 

"I do not know, mother. Only it seems to me it is 
not the kind of presents you give me for Christmas. 
Is it, mother?" 

"No, dear. The Presence of God means the fact 
of God being with us, always and in all places. 
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Do you not see, Toddles, I am present with you 
now?'' 

Toddles continued to think. She was a truthful 
child, and not too proud to say she did not understand. 
Some little people are afraid of being considered dull, 
if they tell the truth and say they do not understand 
things. Those small boys and girls are to be pitied. 
Mother would be very sad if Toddles acted that way. 
So mother waited patiently while Toddles thought the 
matter over. 

"Yes," came Toddles' answer at last; "it is easy 
enough to know you are here, mother dear. But 
God — " Toddles paused in embarrassment. 

"Well," encouraged mother. 

"You see," said Toddles, with a grave air of apology, 
"God is so different from mothers !" 

Mother patted the puzzled little head. 

"Now listen. Toddles. You know mother is with 
you as much of the time as she can manage." 

"Yes, mother." 

"And you know mother wishes she might be with 
you all the time. But she cannot. There are duties 
to be done, people mother must meet, the house to 
manage, even little Toddles' clothes to buy and see 
about. Every day there are many, many matters 
to keep mother busy away from you. So there are 
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hours and hours when only mother's love and prayers 
can be with her little girl. At such times, mother 
herself is not present." 

Mother paused till she heard a soft little — 

"Yes, mother." 

"For instance, at night, mother comes to look at 
you in your sleep, to kiss you and say a little prayer, 
and then mother has to fall asleep herself. The day's 
work is over, and mother, like Toddles, is tired and 
would be sick if she could not sleep. During the time 
mother is fast asleep, she cannot watch you, care for 
you, or help you." 

Toddles grasped mother's hand more tightly; she 
did not like the picture of mother being unable to 
take care of her. 

"This is the way it is with mother. All her love and 
interest for you cannot make it possible for her to be 
always with you, always guarding you and looking out 
for you. Only God can be present in every place and 
at all times. When mother is downtown, or out in 
the country, or busy in her room, or fast asleep, God 
is here with Toddles. When the lights are out and the 
whole world is resting with closed eyes, God watches 
my little girl, exactly the same as in the light and 
bustle of the day. There is a beautiful line in one of 
the Psahns, Toddles, — " 
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^'What are the Psalms, mother, please?'^ Toddles 
interrupted. ^'I know they are in the Bible, but what 
are they?'' 

''They are what we might call the Songs of the 
great King David. A Psalm is a kind of prayer and 
hymn combined. David himself wrote most of them, 
and many of the rest were written for him. The Jews 
had a word in their language for Psalms, meaning 
'Hymns of Praise.' But I like to remember the prayer 
part, because they are both wonderful and beautiful 
prayers if we think about them. Well, Toddles, in 
one of those splendid Psalms there is a line like this : 
'The Lord is the Keeper of little ones.' Does not that 
give you some idea of His Presence with you? He is 
keeping you, little one." 

"No matter where I am, or what I am doing?" said 
Toddles slowly. 

"Exactly. It is strange, darling, that we ever forget 
this great but simple fact. Whether we laugh or cry, 
pray or play, sleep or work, we are always in the 
Presence of God. Always in the company of our 
heavenly Father, always under the eyes of our dear 
Jesus. God is watching you. Toddles, much more 
perfectly than mother with all her love can watch you. 
To remember that we are in His sight, to try to under- 
stand what it means to pass our lives near Him, is 
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called attending to the Presence of God. Have I ex- 
plained it to you, Toddles?'' 

^'I think so, mother. It means that God is in my 
nursery, and I must always be polite to Him. It is 
not polite to forget visitors, mother. If I went visiting 
and people forgot me, I would go home again." 

"That is it, dear. But there is one of the great 
differences between what is possible for human beings 
to do, and something else which it is impossible for 
them to do. Toddles, you could leave any person on 
earth sooner or later. But you can never leave the 
Presence of God. As the Bible tells us, we can never 
flee from Him. At the top of the highest mountain, or 
at the bottom of the sea, there is no spot where God is 
not. Nothing is unknown to our heavenly Father, 
nothing is hidden from Him, because He is present in 
all places. If the tiniest child in the world did some- 
thing which it wished kept a secret, the child might be 
able to hide the secret from father, mother, teacher, 
and nurse. But God would know. He knows our 
best thoughts and our kindest actions, our little pains, 
aches, and disappointments, and He knows our worst 
faults, too.'' 

"Oh, dear!" sighed Toddles. 

"But He knows how hard it is sometimes to be good, 
darling. He loves us tenderly and wants us to love 
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Him. He never expects too much of us. When we 
have done what displeases Him, when we have acted 
in a manner unbecoming His Presence, if we are sorry 
and ask Him to forgive us, He always will. He is the 
King of kings and Creator of heaven and earth, but 
He is also our heavenly Father. He is never tired; 
He never sleeps ; and His care surrounds us every in- 
stant of our lives. You see. Toddles, to realize the 
Presence of God is to begin to have something of heaven 
while we still live in this world. The angels see God 
always ; so do the souls in heaven. They are forever 
praising God, face to face. We know He is present 
with us ; they both know and see that Presence. So if 
Toddles and I remember God is with us, we are taking 
the part in the service the angels give Him." 

"Will the angels help us to be very polite to our 
heavenly Father?" 

"Yes, dear. We will ask our Guardian Angels to 
adore Him with us — and for us, all the long night 
while we are asleep." 

"Mother, you say sometimes, ^I wish I need never 
have you out of my sight,' don't you?" 

"I believe I do, dear. Why?" 

"Because, you do not want me out of your sight, 
and God never has me out of His sight." 

"Quite right. And God's sight is the necessary one, 
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the one that can keep my little girl from every danger. 
He sees not only Toddles, but everything that can 
do her good or hann. And knowing everything, He 
arranges our lives the best way for us to serve Him. 
Mother cannot control all the little things that make 
up Toddles' days. Why, even the weather sometimes 
changes our plans ! " 

"Yes," said Toddles regretfully; "twice when it 
rained we could not have our picnic." 

"Although we were all prepared," laughed the 
mother. "That is what I mean. We make oiu- plans, 
but God manages our lives. Sometimes He permits 
our plans to succeed, other times He shows us, perhaps, 
in even very little matters, that His Will is not the same 



as ours." 



"But He knows why," said Toddles thoughtfully. 

"Yes, He always knows why, and in heaven we 
shall know. Are you very sleepy. Toddles?" 

"Not so very sleepy," returned Toddles, charmingly 
uncertain. "There was something else, mother. Tell 
me before I close my eyes tight. It was about ' delight ' 
and ^children.'" 

"I know what you mean. It is God's side of the 
^Presence.' He says: 'My delight is to be with the 
children of men.'" 

"Yes, that is it. God is glad to be here — with 
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Toddles/^ And the eyelids closed with a happy 
®^S — Mrs. Hermann Bosch. 

Notes and Questions 

Name and tell about the different characters in this story. 
Where did this conversation take place? Can you explain what 
is meant by the "Presence of God''? What is a psalm? Where 
are the psalms found? What did the psalm mentioned in this 
story say? What is meant by attending to the "Presence of 
God''? What is the lesson taught by this story? What chap- 
ter of your Catechism speaks about this subject? 

The foregoing lesson will serve as a model to show how the great 
truths of our holy religion may be attractively explained to the 
children. 

A DESIRE 

O TO have dwelt in Bethlehem 

When the star of the Lord shone bright I 
To have sheltered the holy wanderers 

On that blessM Christmas night ; 
To have kissed the tender, wayworn feet 

Of the Mother undefiled, 
And, with reverent wonder and deep delight, 

To have tended the Holy Child ! 

— Adelaide A. Procter. 
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THE NEW-YEAR BABE 
height sere 

Two together, Babe and Year, 

At the midnight chime, 
Through the darkness drifted here 

To the coast of Time. 

Two together. Babe and Year, 

Over night and day- 
Crossed the desert Winter drear, 

To the land of May. 

On together, Babe and Year, 
Swift to Summer passed ; 

"Rest a moment. Brother dear," 
Said the Babe at last. 

"Nay, but onward," answered Year, 

"We must farther go ; 
Through the Vale of Autunm sere 
. To the Mount of Snow." 

Toiling upward. Babe and Year 
Climbed the frozen height. 

"We may rest together here, 
Brother Babe — Good-night !" 
21 



Then together Babe and Year 

Slept ; but ere the dawn, 
Vanishing, I know not where. 

Brother Year was gone ! 

— Rev. John B. Tabs. 

Notes and Questions 

In which stanza does the poet speak of the birth of the New 
Year? How does he mention and describe the four seasons? 
What is the meaning of the last stanza? 

Have the children reproduce this story first orally and then in 
writing. 

DRILL ON "eth" 

comes or cometh cries or crieth 

goes or gpeth flies or flieth 

falls or f alleth feeds or feedeth 

knows or knoweth gives or giveth 

loves or loveth Uves or liveth 

sees or seeth sails or saileth 

brings or bringeth strives or striveth 



Mother of God ! He broke thy heart 

That it might wider be, 
That in the vastness of its love 

There might be room for me. 

— Rev. F. W. Fabbr. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

machines buckled pasture criticize 
affairs coconut poetry 




When the city of Boston was a village of winding 
lanes, and the Boston men wore their hair braided in 
pigtails down their backs, and there were no ice-cream 
sodas or flying machines in all the world, a fat little 
boy, in a queer three-cornered hat and buckled shoes, 
was driving his father's red muley cow down from her 
pastures on Beacon Hill, where the State House now 
stands, over the Common to the small brown house, 
across the street from the Old South Church. 

This boy, Benjamin Franklin, was born in Boston, 
January 17, 1706. 

It must have been hard work for Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin to find different names for their seventeen 
sons and daughters. Think of it — sixteen brothers 
and sisters for little Benjamin ! 
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When he grew up, he could remember sitting at the 
table with thirteen of them. 

Sometimes, in fact nearly always, the food on the 
table was very plain. But the children were taught 
not to criticize it. 

Instead of grumbling at their salt pork and oatmeal, 
they listened while the older ones talked business, 
books, and the aflFairs of the country. 

When Franklin was a grown-up man, he never 
noticed what he was eating, because he had been 
taught not to think about his food when he was a child. 

There were no big stores in those days, only little 
dark shops with small window-panes and high counters. 
And instead of painted signs over the doors, as we have 
nowadays, there were queer figures and images. Over 
the butcher shop, for instance, there would be a wooden 
bull's head, and the shop would be called "The Sign 
of the BuU.'' 

Benjamin's father kept a candle-and-soap shop. 
Over the door swung a wooden ball, the size of a coco- 
nut, painted blue, so he named his shop ''The Sign of 
the Blue Ball." 

Mr. Franklin thought that all children should be 
taught to do some useful work, and planned to bring 
Benjamin up in his own trade. 

But little Benjamin did not like the idea of being a 
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candle maker, of dipping wicks into melted grease, 
filling molds, and selling a few pennies' worth of 
soft-soap across the counter at ''The Sign of the Blue 
BaU" aU his life. 

Even when he was only a baby, instead of eating 
his bread and milk, he would sit up straight in his 
high chair, and listen while his father read poetry 
aloud. He showed such an interest in books as he 
grew into going-to-school age that his father decided 
to make a preacher out of him. 

And so, when Benjamin was eight years old, he put 
on a fine new waistcoat and his best shoes with shiny 
buckles, and started out to school. 

He studied so hard that he went to the head of his 
class in a few months and was put into a higher grade. 

Then he left the grammar school and went to a 
private master who taught him penmanship, and 
tried to teach him arithmetic. 

But little Benjamin had not gone to school a year 
all together when his father found that he could not 
afford to let him go any longer; and that was the 
last of Benjamin's school days. 

Not that he never learned anything more in his 
life; no, indeed! Benjamin Franklin learned some- 
thing new and useful every day, and he remembered 
what he learned. 
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One day, when his mother gave him a few pennies, 
he started from home to spend them. As he was 
looking into the different shop windows to see what he 
wanted to buy, he met a boy with a bright tin whistle. 
It was such a very bright whistle, with such a shrill, 
loud voice, that Benjamin was delighted with it, and 
set out at once for a toy shop to find one like it. 

"Do you keep whistles, sir?" he asked the man 
behind the dolls and the drums. 

"Yes, indeed. How much do you want to pay 
for one?'' said the shopkeeper, placing a long row of 
wooden and tin whistles on the counter. 

"I will give you all the money I have," said 
Benjamin, handing his handful of pennies to the man 
and picking out from the row a bright tin whistle with 
a cheerful voice. 

All the way home he blew his whistle, and was 
very proud of himself for spending his money so wisely. 
But when he showed his purchase to the family, his 
brothers all laughed at him. 

"You paid four times as much as it was worth," 
they told him. 
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Poor little Benjamin burst into tears and threw 
away the whistle, for he did not want to play with 
it any longer. But he never forgot about it. 

When he was a grown-up man and wanted to buy 
something that he did not need, he would say to 
himself, ''Don't pay too much for the whistle." 

After he left school, Benjamin went to work at 
"The Sign of the Blue BaU." He cut wicks for the 
candles, tended the store and ran errands. 

But all the time his brain was busier than his fingers, 
planning what he wanted to be when he became a 
man. He preferred making candles to starving, but 
he preferred a great many other things to making 
candles. Best of all, he thought he would like to go 
to sea as a cabin-boy. 

As those of you who have been through your geog- 
raphy know, Boston is built on a bay. Benjamin 
and his friends used to go down to the wharves and go 
in rowing and swimming, as all boys like to do. 

When the water of the Atlantic Ocean was too 
cold, they went to the pond in the pasture that is now 
Boston Common. Here Benjamin invented a new way 
to swim — a lazy man's way. He brought a kite down 
to the pond, tied the string to a stick, and lying on his 
back in the water, let the kite draw him swiftly across 
the pond in the direction of the wind. 
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Benjamin's father soon noticed that the boy's mind 
was not in the candle pot. So one day he took him 
on a sight-seeing trip among the shops, pointing out 
to the boy the different trades, and telling Benjamin 
to choose which one he would like to follow. 

There is not so much difference between seven- 
teenth-century boys and twentieth-century ones, after 
all. They all like jack-knives, for instance. 

Benjamin thought that it would be a fine thing to 
be a cutler and make all the pocket-knives that he 
and his friend wanted. But his father finally decided 
to set the boy to work as an apprentice to another son, 
James, who kept a printing shop. 

James agreed to hire Benjamin and to ^ve him 
his board and clothes for wages. That was not very 
much pay, you may think. Perhaps little Benjamin 
thought so, too. 

By this time, he was twelve years old, and liked 
to spend money as well as most children. Yet he 
did not care to buy toys, or coffee, or to go to 
the Punch and Judy show. He wanted to buy 
books. 

So he decided on a way to make money. He went 
to his brother James, and asked that half of the cost 
of his board be given to him. That meant that every 
week Benjamin was to receive two dollars, and out of 
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this he planned to buy his food, and to save a part 
for his books. 

His brother did not think it possible that the boy 
could do this, but he was willing to let him try. And 
Benjamin actually managed to save a dollar a week 
out of the two to buy Robinson Cntsoe, and other books 
which he used to read at limch time and in the evenings. 

And he did not go hungry either, although you 
might prefer beefsteak and apple pie and layer cake 
to the food Benjamin bought, cooked, and ate. He 
had rice and boiled potatoes, hasty pudding, rye bread 
and raisins. 

You see Benjamin cared more for books to put into 
his brains than for goodies to put into his stomach. 
He was very careful of his books and kept them clean 
and whole, as everybody ought to do. 

Besides reading, Benjamin used to write. One day, 
his brother James found him bending over a piece of 
paper on which he had written two poems. James 
read them and liked them so well that he let his brother 
print them on the printing press and sell them on the 
street. 

Benjamin made a good deal of money in that way. 

Sometimes he wrote long articles and slipped them 
under the door of his brother's shop when no one 
saw him. James printed these in his newspaper, 
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never guessing that his young brother could have 
written them. 

After a time, Benjamin grew tired of his brother's 
printing office. So one night he went down to Boston 
Harbor, got on board a ship, and sailed away from his 
home city, taking with him an extra pair of stockings 
and a clean shirt stuffed into his pockets. 

Benjamin went first to New York. But finding no 
work there, he went on to Philadelphia,' — sometimes 
walking for miles along the rocky, untraveled road, sleep- 
ing in the fields, and eating very little, you may be sure. 




mimching inventor industry 

When he finally reached Philadelphia, dirty, tired, 
and hungry, he had one dollar left. With part of this 
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money, he bought three puffy rolls at a bakery and 
walked up Market Street, carrying one roll under each 
arm and munching the third roll. 

In the doorway of one of the houses that he passed, 
stood a pretty girl with long, fair curls and gentle eyes. 
She gazed ciu-iously at this strange boy trudging by, 
eating his roll, his pockets stuffed out with socks and 
shirt. He looked very funny to her. 

It was a long time before Benjamin found a position 
in a printing offce, and began to work in earnest. How 
well he worked you can understand from his later life 
when he was a great writer,* inventor, and statesman. 

There is an old saying, "Jack of all trades, good at 

none." But this does not apply to Benjamin Franklin. 

Whatever he tried as a boy and as a man, he succeeded 

in doing and doing well, because he had patience, 

courage, and industry. These are three very valuable 

things to carry along when a boy starts out to seek his 

fortune. 

— Dorothy Donnell Calhoun. 

Notes and Questions 

What did Boston look like when Benjamin Franklin was 
bom? What kind of stores did the people have? Were they 
big like they are to-day? What did Benjamin Franklin's father 
sell? Did little Benjamin like to work there? Tell about his 
school days. Tell the story about the whistle. On what bay is 
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Boston built? Near what ocean is it? What is meant by "a 
lazy man's way to swim"? What did Benjamin think he would 
like to be? How did he manage to buy books? What did he 
do with his first two poems? When he left home, where did he 
go? How did he look going through Philadelphia? Why did 
he always succeed? 

The teacher should tell the children some of the other inter- 
esting facts of the later life of Franklin, for example, his dis- 
covery of electricity. Poor Richard's Almanac, etc. 



BABY'S DIMPLES 

Love goes playing hide-and-seek 
'Mid the roses on her cheek, 
With a little imp of laughter, 
Who, the while he follows after, 

Leaves the footprints that we trace 

All about the Kissing-place. 

— Rev. John B. Tabs. 



ST. PATRICK AT TARA 

When Pagan kings, on Tara's hill enthroned, 
The truth disputed — Druid errors owned, 
St. Patrick stooped, and plucking from the sod 
The Shamrock, thro' it taught the Triune God. 

— Eleanor C. Donnelly. 
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THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY 

streaked tyrants crimson 

What flower is this that greets the mom, 
Its hues from Heaven so freshly bom? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land; 
Oh, tell us what the name may be, — 
Is this the Flower of Liberty? 
It is the banner of the free; 
» The starry Flower of Liberty! 

In savage Nature's far abode 

Its tender seed our fathers sowed; 

The storm-winds rocked its swelling bud. 

Its opening leaves were streaked with blood. 

Till lo ! earth's tyrants shook to see 

The full-blown Flower of Liberty! 

Then hail the banner of the free; 

The starry Flower of Liberty! 

Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom's flower. 
Shall ever float on dome and tower. 
To all their heavenly colors true. 
In blackening frost or crimson dew, — 
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And God love us as we love thee — 

Thrice holy Flower of Liberty ! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty ! 

— O. W. Holmes. 




Notes and Questions 

What is meant by the Flower of Liberty? What does it do? 
Why is it called the starry Flower? Tell how the Flower of 
Liberty grew. How long shall the Flower of Liberty last? 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894), a physician of Boston, 
widely known as a poet, novelist, and essayist, was bom in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 



Esteem not thyself better than others, lest perhaps 
thou be accounted worse in the sight of God. 

— "The Following op Christ." 
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A GREAT JESUIT MISSIONARY 

prominent Huron Quebec Canada 

Iroquois Mohawk drenched mangled 

Among the great heroes of North America, the 
name of Rev. Isaac Jogues, S. J., has rightfully a 
prominent place. 

This humble priest was bom in France in 1607. 

At the age of seventeen, he joined the Society of 

Jesus, and in 1636 he was ordained to the priesthood. 

During the same year, he came to Canada, as a 

missionary to the Indians. 

The first trip of the young Jesuit was down the 
St. Lawrence River in a bark canoe. His food con- 
sisted of com crushed between two stones and mixed 
with water. At night, he and his Indian companions 
slept on the banks of the river. The canoe and the 
baggage had often to be carried for miles before they 
reached the Huron Country- 
Here Father Jogues and the Jesuit missionaries 
had a bark house, had to use logs for chairs, and had 
to live on Indian com. 

On one occasion. Father Jogues was sent to open 
a mission among the Indians of the Tobacco Nations. 
The distance was about thirty miles through dense 
forests. It was winter and the trees were covered 
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with snow. As they went along, the Jesuits missed 
their way, and night overtook them in a swamp. 
They made a bed of branches of the trees ; "And praise 
be to God," said Father Jogues, ''we passed a very 
good night." 

After laboring several years among the Indians, 
Father Jogues returned to Quebec to get supplies 
for his mission. On his way back, in 1642, he and 
his Indians were attacked by the Iroquois. Nearly 
all the party were killed, and the rest were taken 
prisoners. 

A number of Iroquois fell upon Father Jogues 
and beat him with their fists and war clubs till he 
was half dead. When he revived a little, they chewed 
his fingers with their teeth. 

The Iroquois on their way back met a band of two 
hundred Mohawk Indians. At this place. Father 
Jogues and the other prisoners had to run the gantlet ; 
that is, they had to pass through two lines of Indians, 
who beat them with their clubs. As they went along, 
so savage was their treatment that Father Jogues fell 
drenched in blood. Even then, his hands were man- 
gled, and fire applied to his naked body. 

Through every town which he passed on his way 
to the present city of New York, he was subjected to 
like treatment. Nearly all his fingers and toes were 
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cut oflf, joint by joint, and red hot irons were applied 
to his body. 

During the twelve months he was kept among 
the Iroquois, he went about doing good to those who 
persecuted him. 

He liked to roam through the forests of the Mohawk 
Valley and carve a cross and the Name of Jesus on 
the trees. Here, kneeling on the snow-covered ground, 
he often lifted his heart to God in praise and adoration. 

But the end of his captivity drew near. 

Dutch Governor penal generosity 

Rennes murdered mutilated tomahawk 

The Dutch of Fort Orange bought him from the 
savage Iroquois, and sent him to New York, where 
the Governor gave him a suit of clothes, which he 
badly needed, and presented him with a free passage 
to his home in France. 

It was a long and painful journey. A storm cast 
the vessel on the coast of England. There a band 
of thieves took everything he had, even his clothes. 

Father Jogues, however, made his way to France 
in a coal vessel. Dressed as a sailor, he walked through 
the little seaport town. Some of the people thought 
he was an Irish Catholic who had fled from the penal 
laws of England. 
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On learning of his desire to go to church — it was 
Christmas morning — some one gave him a hat and 
a coat. Like the good, humble Catholic that he was, 
he went to confession, received Holy Communion, 
and heard Mass. 

On his return from the church, his friends noticed 
that his fingers had been cut off. This aroused their 
curiosity. So they asked him how it happened. 

He gave them a short account of his life among 
the Indians. Then the people, young and old, were 
interested. The little girls were so moved that they 
offered him their pocket money. 

"They came," says Father Jogues, "with so much 
generosity to offer me two or three pence, that I was 
moved to tears." 

With the assistance of these kind people, Father 
Jogues was able to get to the city of Rennes. It 
was early morning when he presented himself at 
the door of the College, and asked to see the Rec- 
tor. 

The porter told him he was about to say Mass, 
and that he could not see him now. 

"Tell him that a poor man from Canada would 
like to speak with him." 

When the Rector heard this message, he went at 
once to the office. 
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The poor and ragged traveler handed him a letter 
from the Governor of New York. 

The Rector said: "Are you from Canada?'' 

''Yes, Father/' 

"Do you know Father Jogues?" 

"Very well, indeed, Father." 

"The Iroquois have taken him. Is he dead? Have 
they murdered him?" 

"No, he is alive and at liberty ; and I am he." 

That was a day of joy in the College of Rennes. 
Throughout France, Father Jogues' name was on the 
lips of all. He was received at the French Court as a 
saint and martyr ; and every one tried to honor him. 

The Pope allowed him to say Mass with his mutilated 
hands. 

It was the desire of all that Father Jogues should 
remain in France. 

But after some time spent in his native land, he 
returned once more, in 1645, to his Indian children 
in Canada. 

In September, 1646, he went to labor among the 
Mohawk Indians. 

Just before his coming, there was a period of bad 
crops and sickness. The Indians thought that it 
was a little box that Father Jogues had left with them 
on his first visit that caused the trouble. 
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As soon as they saw the holy missionary, some 
of them cut off strips of flesh from his neck and arms. 
At the same time l^ey taunted him, saying: "You 
shall die to-morrow." 

The next day, October 18, 1646, as he stooped to 
enter a wigwam, a tomahawk crushed his skull. 

Thus died one of the most saintly and heroic mis- 
sionaries of North America. 

Notes and Questions 

When and where was Father Jogues bom? Why did he 
come to Canada? Tell about his first trip down the St. Law- 
rence. Why did he leave his first mission? How did he spend 
that night in the swamp ? Why did he return to Quebec ? What 
happened as he was returning to his mission? How was he 
saved from the Indians? How did he get to France? How 
was he dressed? Did the people recognize him? How was he 
received? Did he remain in France? When and how was he 
put to death? 

Over the place where Father Jogues was murdered, the Shrine 
of our Lady of Martyrs has been erected to the memory of this 
noble and zealous ambassador of Christ. 

SALUTE TO THE FLAG 

The Stars and Stripes are floating o'er us ; 

The blood of heroes fill our veins ; 
We pledge this day our life's devotion 
To our dear land where Freedom reigns. 

— Bella B. Burke. 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

proverb thieves abundantly hireling 
scattereth 

"Amen, amen, I say to you: He that entereth not 
by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up another 
way, the same is a thief and a robber. 

'^But he that entereth in by the door is the shep- 
herd of the sheep. 

"To him the porter openeth; and the sheep hear 
his voice; and he calleth his own sheep by name, 
and leadeth them out. 

"And when he hath let out his own sheep, he goeth 
before them, and the sheep follow him, because they 
know his voice. 

"But a stranger they follow not, but fly from him, 
because they know not the voice of strangers.'' 

This proverb Jesus spoke to them. But they under- 
stood not what He said to them. 

Jesus therefore said to them again: "Amen, amen, 
I say to you, I am the Door of the sheep. 

"All others, as many as have come, are thieves 
and robbers, and the sheep heard them not. 

"I am the Door. By Me, if any man enter in, he 
shall be saved : and he shall go in and go out, and shall 
find treasures. 
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Dobson. 



The Good Shepherd 
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"The thief cometh to steal, to kill, and to destroy. 
I am come that they may have life, and may have it 
more abundantly. 

"I am the Good Shepherd. The good shepherd 
giveth his life for his sheep. 

"But the hireling, and he that is not the shepherd, 
whose own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, 
and leaveth the sheep, and flieth: and the wolf 
catcheth, and scattereth the sheep; and the hireling 
flieth, because he is a hireling; and he hath no care 
for the sheep. 

"I am the Good Shepherd; and I know Mine, and 
Mine know Me. 

"As the Father knoweth Me, and I know the Father ; 
and I lay down My life for My sheep. 

"And other sheep I have, and they are not of this 
fold ; them also must I bring, and they shall hear My 
voice, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.'' 

— St. John x. 1-16. 

Notes and Questions 
Who is the Good Shepherd mentioned in this narrative? What 
is the diJBference between the true shepherd and the hireling? 
Why is our Blessed Lord called the Good Shepherd? What is 
meant by the last sentence of the narrative? 

The sheep fold was a kind of yard enclosed by a wide stone 
wall crowned all aroimd with sharp thorns. Entrance and exit 
wCTe by a door at which the keeper of the sheep fold always stood. 
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MY MOTHER 

God is sweet, 

Mother told me so 
When I knelt at her feet, 

Long — so long ago. 

She clasped my hands in hers. 

Ah me ! that memory stirs 

My soul's profoundest deep — 

No wonder that I weep — 

She clasped my hand and smiled, 

Ah ! then I was a child, I knew not harm, 

My mother's arm 

Was flung around me ; and I felt 

That when I knelt 

To listen to my mother's prayer 

God was with mother there. 

Yea ! God is sweet. 

She told me so ; 

She never told me wrong ; 

And through my years of woe 

Her whispers soft and sad and slow 

And sweet as Angel's song 

Have floated like a dream. 

— Rev. Abram J. Ryan. 
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LITTLE FRED WOLFF 



mayor reduced triple compasses 

birch shivering principal forlorn 
exclamation 

Once upon a time, — it was so long ago that the 
whole world has forgotten the date, — in a city in the 
north of Europe, there was a little boy of seven, named 
Fred Wolff. He was an orphan in the care of an old 
aunt. This woman was so hard-hearted and greedy 
that she kissed him on New Year's Day only, and she 
breathed .a sigh of regret every time she gave him a 
bowl of soup. 

But the poor little lad was naturally so good that 
he loved his aunt even though she frightened him 
very much; for he could never see her without 
trembling for fear she would whip him. 

As Fred's aunt was known through the village to 
have a house and an old stocking full of gold, she did 
not dare send her nephew to the school for the poor, 
but she obtained a reduced rate from the schoolmaster 
whose school little Fred attended. The teacher, vexed 
at having a scholar who dressed so badly and who paid 
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so poorly, often blamed him unjustly, and even set 
his fellow pupils against him. 

The poor little fellow was therefore as badly off as 
the stones in the street, and he used to hide himself 
in an out-of-the-way comer to cry when Christmas 
time came. 

On Christmas Eve, the schoolmaster was to take all 
his pupils to midnight Mass and bring them back to 
their homes. As the winter was very severe that 
year, and as for several days a great quantity of snow 
had fallen, the children came to the teacher's house 
warmly wrapped and bundled up, with fur caps pulled 
down over their ears, double and triple jackets, knitted 
gloves and mittens, and good thick-nailed boots with 
strong soles. But only little Fred came shivering in 
the clothes that he wore week-days and Sundays, and 
with nothing on his feet but coarse socks and heavy 
wooden shoes. 

His thoughtless comrades made a thousand jests 
at his forlorn looks and his peasant's dress : but little 
Fred was so occupied in blowing on his fingers to keep 
them warm that he took no notice of the boys or of 
what they said. 

Then the pupils, with the schoolmaster at their 
head, started for the church. As they went they talked 
of the fine suppers that were awaiting them at home. 
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The son of the mayor had seen, before he went out, a 
very large goose. At the house of one of the boys 
there was a little fir tree in a wooden box, from whose 
branches hung oranges, sweetmeats, and toys. 

The children spoke, too, of what the Christ-child 
would bring them, and what He would put in their 
shoes, which they would, of course, be very careful to 
leave in the chimney before going to bed. And the 
eyes of those little boys, lively as a parcel of mice, 
sparkled in advance with the joy of seeing in fancy, 
pink paper bags filled with cakes, lead soldiers, and 
jumping-jacks, etc. 

Little Fred knew very well by experience that his 
old aunt would send him supperless to bed; but, 
knowing that all the year he had been as good and 
careful as possible, he hoped that the Christ-child 
would not forget him; and he, too, looked eagerly 
forward to putting his wooden shoes in the ashes of 
the fireplace. 

When the midnight Mass was ended, every one went 
away, anxious for his supper, and the band of children, 
walking two by" two after their teacher, left the church. 

In the porch, sitting on a stone seat, a child was 
sleeping — a child who was clad in a robe of white 
linen, and whose feet were bare, notwithstanding the 
cold. He was not a beggar, for his robe was new and 
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fresh, and near him on the ground was seen a square, 
a hatchet, a pair of compasses, and the other tools of 
a carpenter. Under the light of the stars, his face 
bore an expression of divine sweetness, and his long 




locks of golden hair seemed like a crown about his head. 
But the child's feet, blue in the cold of that December 
night, were sad to see. 

The children, so well clothed for the winter, passed 
heedlessly by before the unknown child. One of 
them, a son of the principal man in the village, looked 
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at the waif with an expression in which no pity could 
be seen. 

But little Fred, coming last out of the church, 
stopped, full of compassion, before the sleeping child. 

"Alas!'' said the orphan to himself, "it is too bad 
this little one has to go barefoot in such cold weather. 
But what is worse than all, he has not even a boot or 
a wooden shoe to leave before him while he sleeps to- 
night, so that the Christ-child could put something 
there to comfort him in his misery.'' 

And carried away by the goodness of his heart, 
little Fred took off the wooden shoe from his right 
foot, and laid it in front of the sleeping child. Then 
limping along on his poor blistered foot and dragging 
his sock through the snow, he went back to his aunt's 
house. 

II 

"Look at the worthless fellow!" cried his aunt, 
full of anger at his return without one of his shoes. 
"What have you done with your wooden shoe, little 
wretch?" 

Little Fred did not know how to deceive, and al- 
though he was shaking with terror, he tried to stammer 
out some account of his adventure. 

The old woman burst into a frightful peal of laughter. 
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"Ah, my brave gentleman takes off his shoes for 
beggars! Ah, my brave gentleman gives away his 
shoes to a barefoot child! This is something new! 
Ah, well, since it is so, I am going to put in the chimney 
the wooden shoe which you have left, and I promise 
you the Christ-child will leave something there to- 
night, to whip you with in the morning. 

"And you shall have to pass to-morrow on dry bread 
and water. We will see if next time you give away 
your shoes to the first tramp that comes.'' 

Then the aunt, after having given the poor boy a 
couple of slaps, made him climb up to his bed in the 
attic. Grieved to the heart, the child went to bed in 
the dark, and soon fell asleep, his pillow wet with tears. 

The next morning, when the old woman went down- 
stairs — Oh, wonderful sight! — she saw the great 
chimney full of beautiful things and bags of different 
kinds of candy, and all sorts of good things ; and before 
all these splendid things the right shoe, that her nephew 
had given to the little waif, stood by the side of the 
left shoe, that she herself had put there that very night, 
and where she meant to put a birch rod. 

As little Fred, running down to learn the meaning 
of his aunt's exclamation, stood in wonder before 
all these splendid gifts, suddenly there were loud cries 
and laughter out of doors. The old woman and the 
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little boy went out to know what it all meant, and 
saw the neighbors gathered around the public foim- 
tain. What had happened? Oh, something very 
amusmg and strange! The children of all the rich 




people of the village, whose parents had wished to 
surprise them with the most beautiful gifts, had found 
only rods in their shoes. 

Then the orphan and the old woman, thinking of 
all the beautiful things that were in their chimney, 
were full of amazement. But presently they saw the 
priest coming towards them, with wonder in his face. 
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In the church porch, where the child, clad in a white 
robe and with bare feet, had rested his sleeping head, 
the priest had just seen a circle of gold incrusted with 
precious stones. 

Then the people understood that the beautiful child, 
near whom were the carpenter's tools, was the Christ- 
child in person. He had become for an hour such as 
He was when He worked in His parents' house. And 
all thanked God for the miracle that He had seen fit 
to work, to reward the faith and charity of a child. 
— From the French of Francois Coppee. 

Notes and Questions 

Why was the old aunt so hard-hearted and greedy? How 
was Fred treated at school? Did he love his aunt? How did 
the pupils and the master spend Christmas eve? How did Fred 
show that he had a kind heart? How did his aunt treat him 
when he came home? What great surprise did he get? What 
virtue does this story inculcate? 

Frangois Coppee (1842- ) is a French poet, dramatist, and 
novelist. 

WORD DRILL 



ous = us 



famous 


pompous 


impious 


glorious 


porous 


monstrous 


various 


furious 


mucous 


prosperous 


odious 


previous 


pious 


murderous 


studious 


spurious 


callous 


poisonous 


copious 


hideous 


nervous 


envious 


serious 


curious 
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COLUMBUS 
onward billows steadfast fathomless 

Sail on, Columbus ! sail right onward still, 
O'er watery waste of trackless billows sail. 
Nor let a doubting race make thy heart fail 

Till a New World upglow beneath thy will. 

Let storms break forth and driving winds be shrill ; 

But be thou steadfast when all others quail, 
And the long-dreamed-of land thy glad eyes fill. 

Great world-revealer, sail ! God leads the way 
Across the gloomy, fathomless dark sea. 

By man unvisited until this day. 

But which henceforth for the whole world shall be 

The road to nobler life and wider sway. 
Where tyrants perish and all men are free. 

— Archbishop Spalding. 

Notes and Questions 

Who is speaking to Columbus ? What is meant by " a doubt- 
ing race " ? What was the " long-dreamed-of land " ? Why does 
the poet call Columbus a " great world-revealer " ? What is the 
meaning of the last line ? 

Most Reverend John Lancaster Spalding (1840- ), a noted 
educator and essayist, was bom in Kentucky. He was the first 
bishop of Peoria, from which see he resigned in 1908. 
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GOD'S HOME 

'' MoTHEK, where does Jesus dwell ? '' 
''Child, He dwelleth everywhere, 
In the earth, and iij the air. 
In the wide, unending blue — 
Even on the farthest star, 
Where Creation's limits are. 
Past all ken of me and you !" 

"Mother, hath He any home?" 
''First, His home's in Heaven bright. 
Wondrous mansions, built of light ; 
Then, the Tabernacle blest ; 
But the home He loveth most. 
More than Heaven or Sacred Host, 
Is thy sinless, loving breast !" 

— Rev. Edward F. Garesch:^, S.J. 

Notes and Questions 

Who are speaking in this pretty poem? What does the child 
want to know? How does his mother answer him? What is 
meant by "Past all ken of me and you !" ? What other question 
does the child ask? Where is God's home? Which home does 
He love best? 

Rev. Edward F. Garesch6, S. J., a writer and poet, is the editor 
of "The Queen's Work" of St. Louis, Mo. 
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A BOY WHO WAS WANTED 

I 

civil energy employer application 




"Well, I have found out one thing/' said Jack, as 
he came to his mother, hot, tired, and dusty. 

'' What is that ? '' she asked. 

"That there are a great many boys in the world." 

"Did you not know that before?" 

"Partly, but I did not know that there were so many 
more than are wanted." 

"What makes you think so?" 

"Because I have been around and around until I am 
worn out trying to find a place to work. Wherever I 
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go, there are more boys than places. Does not that 
show there are too many boys?'' 

"Not exactly/' said his mother with a smile. "It 
depends entirely on the kind of a boy. A good boy 
is always wanted somewhere." 

"Well, if I am a good boy, I wish I knew where I 
am wanted." 

"Patience, patience, my boy ! In such a great world 
as this is, with so many places and so many boys, it is 
no wonder that some of them do not find their places at 
once. But be very sure, dear," as she laid a caressing 
hand on his arm, "that every boy who wants a chance 
to do fair, honest work will find it." 

"That is the kind of work I want to do," said Jack. 
"I do not want anybody's money for nothing. Let me 
see — what have I got to offer? All the schooling 
and all the wits I have been able to acquire in fourteen 
years, good stout hands and feet, and a civil tongue." 

"And a mind and a heart set on doing faithful duty," 
said his mother. 

"I hope so," said Jack. "I remember father used 
to say: 'Just as soon as you undertake to work for 
any one you must bear in mind that you have sold 
yourself to him for the given time. Your time, your 
strength, your energy belong to him.' " 

For two or three days longer. Jack had reason to hold 
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to his opinion that there were more boys than the world 
wanted. But shortly afterwards, he met a business 
man, who, after questioning him closely, said : — 

"There are a great many applications for this place, 
but the greater number of boys come, stay a short 
time, and then leave, if they think they can do a little 
better. When a boy gets used to our routes and cus- 
tomers, we want him to stay. If you will agree to 
remain for at least three years, we will pay you four 
dollars a week as an errand boy." 

" That is just what I want to do, sir," Jack said eagerly. 

So he was hired. 

How proud Jack was as he brought his wages home 
to his mother every Saturday night ! How delightful 
it was to him to be regarded as the man of the house ! 

It is not to be wondered at, that the faithful carrying 
out of his father's advice after a while attracted the 
attention, not only of his employers, but of others 
with whom he was brought in contact. 

II 

situation routine accustomed recommendation 
reliable prospect regular 

One day, he was asked into the office of Mr. Lang, a 
gentleman to whom he frequently carried parcels of value. 
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'^Have you ever tHought of changing your situa- 
tion?'' asked Mr. Lang. 

"No, sir," said Jack. 

"Perhaps you could do better," said the other. "I 
want to get a boy who is quick and intelligent, and who 
can be relied on ; and from what I see of you I think 
you are the sort of a boy. I want you to drive a delivery 
wagon, and I will pay you six dollars a week." 

Jack's eyes opened wide. 

"It is good pay, sir, for a boy like me, I am sure. 
But I promised to stay with Mr. Hill for three years, 
and the second year is only just begun." 

"Well, have you signed a regular agreement with 
Mr.HiU?" 

"No, sir ; I told him I would stay." 

"You have a mother to assist, you told me. Could 
you not tell Mr. Hill that you feel obliged to do better 
when you have a chance?" 

"I do not believe I could," said Jack, looking with 
his straight, frank gaze into the gentleman's face. 
"You see, sir, if I did not keep my promise with him, 
I should not be worthy of your esteem." 

"You are about right," said Mr. Lang. "Come to 
see me when your time is up. I dare say I shall want 
you then." 
* Jack went home very much stirred by what had been 
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said to him. After all, could it be wrong to go where 
he could do so much better? Almost double the 
wages ! Was it not really his duty to obtain it, and to 
drive a delivery wagon, instead of trudging wearily 
along the streets? They never felt so hot and dusty 
as they did just then when he might escape from the 
tiresome routine. 

Might, but how? By the sacrifice of his pledged 
word. By selling his truth and his honor. 

When he told his mother of the offer he had received, 
he merely added : — 

"It would be a good thing if I could take it, would 
it not, mother?" 

"Yes, it would." 

" Some boys would change without letting a promise 
stand in their way." 

"Yes, but that is the boy who, sooner or later, is 
not wanted." 

Jack remained with Mr. Hill, and did such good work, 
as he became more and more accustomed to his situa- 
tion, that his mother sometimes wondered that Mr. 
Hill, who seemed always kindly interested in him, 
never appeared to think of raising his pay. This, 
however, was not Mr. HilFs way of doing things, even 
though he showed an increasing disposition to trust 
Jack with important business. 
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So the boy went through his three years. But he 
never forgot the offer made him by Mr. Lang. One 
day, when he met that gentleman on the street, he said 
to him: — 
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"You spoke to me about driving the wagon, sir." 
"Ah, so I did; but you are older now, and worth 

more. Call around to see me.'' 

One Saturday evening, soon after. Jack lingered in 

Mr. Hill's office after *the other errand boys had been 

paid, and had gone home. 
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''My three years are up to-night, sir," he said. 

"Yes, they are," said Mr. Hill, looking as if he had 
renrembered it. 

"Will you give me a recommendation to some one 
else, sir?" 

"Well, I will, if you are sure you want to leave me." 

"I did not know you wanted me to stay, but," he 
hesitated, and then went on, "my mother is a widow, 
and I feel as though I ought to do the best I can for 
her, and Mr. Lang told me to call on him." 

"Has Mr. Lang ever made you an oflFer?" 

Jack then told him of what Mr. Lang had said to 
him nearly two years before. 

"Why did you not go then?" asked Mr. Hill. 

"Because I had promised to stay with you ; but you 
would not blame me for trying to better myself now." 

" Not a bit of it. Are you tired of nmning errands ? " 

" I would rather ride than walk," said Jack with a smile. 

"I think it is about time you were doing better 
than either. Perhaps you think you have been doing 
this faithful work for me through these years for next 
to nothing, but if so, you are mistaken. You have 
been doing better work than merely running errands. 
You have been serving an apprenticeship to trust 
and honesty. I know you to be a straight-forward, 
reUable boy, and it takes time to learn that. It is 
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your capital; and you ought to begin to realize it. 
You may talk to Mr. Lang if you wish, but I will give 
you a place in the office, with a salary of six hundred 
dollars for the first year, and the prospect of a raise 
after that." 

Jack did not go to Mr. Lang, but straight to his 
mother. 

"You are right, you are right, mother!" he cried. 
"No more hard work for you. I am wanted, you see ! 
I am wanted enough to get good pay, and all the hardest 

part over." X Y Z 

Notes and Questions 

Why was Jack wanted? What good qualities did he possess? 
What counsel did his father give him? Why do business men like 
boys like Jack? 

The valuable lessons taught by this story can be emphasized 
by dramatizing the lesson. 
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tious = shus 




gracious 


efficacious 
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precocious 
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fallacious 
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incautious 


unambitious 
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ST. ROSE OF LIMA 

Peru Isabella perfection botany unalloyed 
resembled edification celestial replete 

As all American boys and girls take just pride in 
the heroes of their coimtry, I am sure that each of you 
will be interested in the following accoimt of a great 
heroine, the first American saint. 

This little girl was bom neither in the United States 
nor in Canada, but in the distant city of Lima, the 
capital of Peru. 

On the day of her baptism in the year 1586, her 
Spanish parents called her Isabella after the noble 
Queen of Spain who bore that name. But, in the course 
of time, when the color of her face resembled that of a 
beautiful rose, her father and mother insisted that she 
should be called Rose. 

She was a very kind and dutiful child, whose chief 
purpose in life was to please God and her parents. 
Dress and toys had very little attraction for her. She 
was never known to grumble or complain. She suffered 
patiently all the little trials that came to her. Now, 
what do you think was the secret of her remark- 
able patience and holiness? In other words, how 
did she succeed in reaching this high state of per- 
fection? She did it by constantly keeping before her 
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mind the great sufferings of our dear Lord on the 
cross. 

As she grew older, her unusual beauty and charm 
became more and more remarkable. Did this make her 
vain or proud ? No ; but it caused her to pray more 
fervently to the Crucified Saviour to make her meek and 
humble of heart. 

While Rose was still a young girl, her parents lost 
most of their means. In order to help them out of their 
difficulty, she sold at the public market the flowers 
which grew in her garden. Though she had never 
studied botany in school, she knew much about flowers 
and shrubs, and was an expert in cultivating them. 
From early morning till late in the evening, she might 
be seen in her garden, tending her plants with the ut- 
most care. 

In order to serve God more faithfully, Rose be- 
came a member of the Third Order of St. Dominic as 
soon as she was old enough. This step, however, did 
not require her to leave home. Nevertheless, she 
built in a lonely part of the garden a little cell where 
she might be entirely free to give herself to God in 
prayer. 

Picture this devout servant of God kneeling before 
her little altar raising up her pure heart to her Creator. 
See the celestial smile that adorns her beautiful face. 
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No worldly thoughts enter her mind. She thinks only 
of God, and that is sufficient. 

The humble and holy life of America's first saint 
gave imalloyed joy to the 
Sacred Heart of our Blessed 
Lord, and was a source of 
edification to all who knew 
her. Though her years 
on earth numbered only 
thirty-one they were re- 
plete with works of piety, 
prayer, and holy fasting. 

Now, after more than 
three himdred years, her 
saintly life continues to in- 
spire not only the Catholics 

of the American continent, but also those of the whole 
world. — A Sister op St. Dominic. 

Notes and Questions 

Who was the first American saint? When and where was she 
bom? What name was given to her at baptism? Why was she 
called Rose? What helped her to be so patient and holy? How 
did she help her parents? What religious order did she join? 
Why did she build a cell in her garden? How long did she live? 
Tell something about the country in which she Uved. 

This story gives the teacher an opportunity to speak about the 
history and geography of the country where St. Rose lived, 
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THE BLUEBIRD 

crocus dreary mantles 

I KNOW the song that the bluebird is singing 
Out in the apple tree where he is swinging ; 
Brave little fellow ! the skies may be dreary : 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 

Hark ! how the music leaps out from his throat — 
Hark ! was there ever so merry a note? 
Listen awhile, and you'll hear what he's saying, 
Up m the apple tree, swinging and swaying. 

" Dear little blossoms, down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know ; 
Hark, while I sing you a message of cheer — 
Summer is coming ! and springtime is here ! 

" Little white snowdrop ! I pray you, arise ; 
Bright yellow crocus ! come, open your eyes ; 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold. 
Put on your mantles of purple and gold ; 
Daffodils ! daffodils ! say, do you hear? — 
Summer is coming ! and springtime is here !" 

— Emily H. Miller. 
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THE BIRD BOY 



Louisiana magnolia Audubon Revolutionary 

agates handkerchief uniform Atlantic 

There is nothing in the world so pleasant as being 
a little girl imless it is being a little boy. And there 
are few places where it is nicer to be a little boy than 
on a great plantation in the sleepy, simny land of 
Louisiana, among the sweet orange trees, bright 
magnolia flowers, and strangely colored butterflies 
and beasts and birds. 

It was on a plantation like this that John James 
Audubon spent the first ten years of his boyhood, at 
about the time of the Revolutionary War. He was a 
very quiet little lad who did not care to put his hands 
down deep into his pockets, whistle through his front 
teeth, and exchange agates like most boys. 

When the other boys in the town went fishing for 
catfish in the canals, or played hare and hounds through 
the swampy, moss-hung woods, John James used to 
lie quietly on his back under an orange tree, where he 
could watch a mocking bird building its nest in the 
branches and could listen to its shrill song. 

John James had a French father and a Spanish 
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mother. That is probably why he looked more like a 
foreign child than an American, with his long brown 



,^«- 

^-^l^ 




hair falling way down below his shoulders, his dark 
skin, and his deep, bright eyes. 

The first years of his life were spent in growing tall, 
gathering flowers, and waiting eagerly for the birds to 
come back to their wood-home in the spring. 
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One day a very sad thing happened when he and his 
mother were on a visit to an island called San Domingo. 
The negro slaves, who had been cruelly treated by the 
white people, made war on their masters, and in the 
fight the little Spanish mother was killed. Poor John 
James, eleven and tall for his age! For a while the 
songs seemed to him to go out of the birds and the blue 
from the sky. 

His big, broad-shouldered father, who, in his blue 
navy imiform John James thought was the handsomest 
man in the world, took his lonely little son away 
with him across the wideness and blueness of the 
Atlantic Ocean to a country called France. 

Here they lived in a big, lonesome house, until one 
red-letter day the father brought home a kind-faced 
woman and told John James that she was to be his 
new mother. 

After this the house was not so big or so lonesome. 
In fairy tales stepmothers are cross and old, and carry 
crooked sticks with which to beat little children. 
But the stepmother of John James was not a fairy- 
book kind. She began to love the little boy the very 
moment she got into the house, and she kept right 
on loving him long after he had changed into a grown-up 
man. She used to give him money to spend, and she 
bought him blue silk neckties and pocket handker- 
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chiefs with pictures on them, and leather shoes that 
squeaked instead of clattering over the cobblestones of 
the streets as wooden shoes did. 

The sea and the gray battleships kept his father 
away from home for months and months at a time, and 
then, I am sorry to say, John James used to play truant 
from school. 

It was very hard for him to keep on thinking of 
"Twelve-times-nine is a hundred and eight,'' when 
outdoors the sunshine was golden and he knew that 
somewhere along the green meadows by the river the 
ground thrushes were feeding their babies, and in 
the shallow water near the swimming pool the speckled 
trout were chasing water beetles. 

So he would take his limch basket and a pencil and 
paper and would steal away to follow the call of the 
fields. All day long he looked with joy down into the 
nests of the birds at the pretty white eggs or the ugly 
brown babies. And he tried to draw pictures of what 
he saw. The pictures were often very queer and 
looked almost as much like squirrels or rabbits as they 
did like birds. But he always tore up such pictures 
and began all over again until he got them to look 
like the birds themselves. 
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II 

boundary Germany multiplication 
Persia resolutely plumage 

At dusk, when the day-time birds had all gone to 
bed, heads tucked under their wings, and the night- 
time bats and owls were just beginning to wake up, 
John James would trudge home on tired feet across the 
fields, carrying a lunch basket filled with nests, eggs, 
moss, and pebbles, instead of bread, butter, and jam. 

When his father came home, he foimd his little 
boy had a whole roomful of treasures from the woods 
and meadows, a whole heart full of love for the big out- 
of-doors, and a whole head full of knowledge about the 
ways in which the father birds build the nests and the 
mother birds bring up the children and teach them to fly. 

But John James ' father found out also that he knew 
very little about the history of Rome, or the boundary 
of Germany, or the multiplication table. And John 
James' father wanted his son to be a soldier, for that 
dreadful time called the Reign of Terror was beginning 
in France, and of course one who could not remember 
the capital of Persia or nine-times eight could never 
in this world be a good soldier. So John James was 
sent away to school to learn the many things a good 
soldier ought to know. 
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But John James did not leam to carry a gxm, or to 
march, or drill at the school. Instead he learned 
to play on the violin and the flute. 

Afterwards, when he was a great naturalist, he used 
to imitate the songs of the birds on the flute so natu- 
rally that the timid little wood birds would come 
flying and cheeping down from the branches to light 
fearlessly on the shoulders of the strange man-bird 
singing to them in their own language below. 

It was at this school, too, that John James Audubon 
studied drawing from the great painter, David. He 
studied so happily and so hard that before many 
months he had a collection of two hundred pictures of 
birds, all colored from memory, of the red and brown 
and green plumage of his bird-friends in the green 
fields at home. 

But Audubon was never satisfied with many "a 
pretty picture." He used to build solemn bonfires and 
bum up the pictures that were not just right. Then he 
would keep on making others, until he had a bird on 
paper that was lifelike enough to burst out singing any 
minute. 

When he was about seventeen years old, Audubon 
came back across the Atlantic to America. And here 
he spent many years in the woods, studying the ways 
of the birds, often suffering from the cold, often having 
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nothing to eat except roots and nuts, but always go- 
ing ahead as resolutely as he did when he was a happy, 
petted schoolboy in France. 

And at last people knew that he was a great man, 
and they bought his books and looked at his pictures 
and grew to know birds better than they ever had 
known before. 

So the great man who had once been the little boy 
watching the mocking birds at Louisiana, and loving the 
meadow thrushes and eaglets in the sunny land of 
France, went on watching and loving birds to the end 
of his days. 

— From "When Great Folks Were Little Folks," 

by Dorothy Donnell Calhoun. 

Notes and Questions 

Why do you like this story? Would you like^to know as 
much about the birds as Mr. Audubon did? How many birds 
do you know? Which bird do you Uke the best? Where was 
John James bom? How old was he when his mother was killed? 
To what country did he go then? Over what ocean did he have 
to pass? Did the Uttle boy like to go to school? What use did 
he make of the flute? When did he return to this country? 
Where did he spend most of his time? 

The Mocking Bird belongs to the thrush family. It is noted 
for its wonderful singing and imitative power. It is a constant 
resident of the Southern States, and rarely comes to the northern 
part of the continent. The Mocking Bird, like the Nightingale, 
sings during the night. 
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TRUST IN GOD 



peasant 
diocese 



venerable 
Scotland 



devoted 
disguised 



Gaelic 
medicine 



^ It was a cold and stormy night in the month of 
November. The wind howled mournfully through 
the tops of the tall fir trees. All day snow had been 




falling, and the heavy drifts had, in many places, blotted 
out every trace of the road, thus rendering travel very 
dangerous. 
With weary steps, an aged and venerable man was 
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slowly treading his way through one of the glens of 
the Highlands of Scotland. His silvery locks were 
heavy with snow and ice, and the biting cold chilled 
him to the heart. Though dressed in coarse garments, 
he was the Catholic bishop of the district. 

It was the period when the penal laws against Cath- 
olics were enforced, and when a Catholic, wherever 
known, was hunted down. 

We can hardly realize nowadays what our forefathers 
suffered, when to hear Mass or to approach the Sacra- 
ments was a crime, punished by fine or imprisonment, 
and when death was the doom of the priest who was 
caught while saying Mass. 

In spite of these risks, this good bishop was trav- 
eling about his diocese, comforting and encouraging 
his few scattered priests, who, like himself, disguised in 
various ways, lived among such families as still re- 
mained faithful to the old creed. 

He had left one of his devoted priests that morning, 
hoping to reach another before night set in. The 
Catholics were but thinly scattered over the country, 
and, except amongst them, there was for him no wel- 
come. 

For some time he had been seeking the cheerful 
glimmer of some peasant's hut, where he might rest 
for the night, or at least the side of the rock to shield 
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him from the wind; but so far he had looked in 
vain. 

Spent and weary, perishing with cold and fatigue, 
he thought God was about to demand the sacrifice of 
his life. He had abandoned all hope of human aid, 
when, on turning a sharp angle of a rock he suddenly 
saw before him a humble cottage. Thanking God, he 
pushed forward, rapped, and was admitted. The 
cottage consisted of two rooms — a kitchen and a bed- 
room. 

As the bishop entered, a clean and tidy old lady 
came out of the inner room, and addressing him in 
Gaelic, bade him welcome, at the same time offering 
him a seat by the fire and hanging up his dripping coat. 

"I wish, sir," she said, "that I could give you a bed, 
but it is out of my power. The only one we have is 
occupied by my husband, who is at the point of death. 
I think he cannot live till morning." 

"I am sincerely sorry for your afl9iction," replied the 
bishop. '' As for myself, I shall be very comfortable 
by the fire. But can I not do something for your hus- 
band? I have some little skill in medicine and may 
be able to help him." 

"Alas! no, sir," replied the poor woman, "old age 
is a disease that no doctor can cure. There was a 
doctor here last week, and that is what he said." 
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intellect gradually delusion consolations 
administered 

"The doctor told me besides," continued the 
woman, "that my husband, who has long been stupid 
with old age, would likely brighten up just before he 
dies. 

"All this afternoon he has been as bright as he 
was years ago. He knows and remembers everything 
perfectly well. I know his end is near, but, oh! sir, 
it is an awful thing to die without believing death is 
at hand!'' 

"Very true," said the bishop, "but surely that 
cannot be your husband's case? If he is old he 
must expect to die; besides if his intellect, as you 
say, has brightened up, he should prepare to meet 
God." 

"I know it, sir," said the poor woman, weeping; 
"but what can I do? He will not believe what I say. 
I have told him many times to-day that he is dying; 
but he will not believe me. He says his time is not 
come." 

"Will you allow me to speak to him? Perhaps 
the opinion of a stranger will have more weight with 
him. At all events, I will do my best to convince him 
of his approaching end." 
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The old woman readily consented, and led the 
bishop into the room where her husband lay. He saw 
at once that her account was true. The old man had 
only a few hours to live, and the recovery of his memory 
was but the last effort of nature. 

For a few minutes, the bishop conversed with him 
on ordinary subjects, but gradually led the way to the 
object of his visit, asking him if he was prepared for 
his approaching end. But, as the old woman had 
said, the dying man would not admit that his end could 
be so near. 

''I know very well," said he, "that my age is great. 
I know that there is no strength left in this poor body. 
I even grant, that if I saw another lying in the state 
in which I am, I should say he was on the point of 
death ; but for all that, I know that my time is not yet 



come." 



"My friend," said the bishop, "this is a very great 
delusion. What possible reason can you have for 
believing that the laws of nature will be changed in 
your case? What has put such an idea into your 
head?" 

"I will tell you, sir," said the old man raising him- 
self up in his bed. "Why should I now fear what man 
can do to me? I am a Catholic. I have remained 
faithful to my God and my religion in spite of every 
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difficulty, though in this wild place I have seen a priest 
but twice in thirty years. 

^' Yet, every day during that time, I have prayed to 
God that He would not let me die without the conso- 
lation .of my religion. He will not refuse me this 
request ; I know He will not ; He is too good. When 
a Catholic priest is at my bedside to give me the last 
Sacraments, then will I believe that I shall die; but 
not till then." 

For a moment the bishop was stimned, but recov- 
ering himself said: "My son, prepare yourself for 
death, I am a Catholic priest." 

The holy rites were administered, and ere the morn- 
ing came, the faithful and trusting old man slept in 
peace. God had rewarded him for all his years of 

prayer. 

— X. Y. Z. 

Notes and Questions 

What is meant by the Penal Laws? Why was the bishop dis- 
guised? Did the woman of the house recognize him? Why 
was the old gentleman so sure that he was not going to die? Did 
he have great faith? What did the bishop say to him? What is 
meant by "The holy rites were administered''? 

This lesson will help to show the children how the Catholics 
had to live in other countries years ago. It will also help them to 
appreciate the blessings which we enjoy in our glorious country. 
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MAY DAY 
rapture wondrous lilac 

What rapture thrills the hills 

In welcome of the Spring ! 
In bright array they greet his way 

With flowery offering : 
Abloom are trees with melodies 

Where birds all joyous sing. 

Yet fairer far the lovelands are 

Within our souls to-day ! 
Like wondrous flowers in Springtime hours, 

Our hearts in fragrance sway, 
And bloom all sweet before the feet 

Of Mary, Queen of May. 

here we bring our offering 

The lily's heart of white, 
The love that blows from lilac rows 

In purple splendor bright ; 
And every hue that blossoms drew 

From mines of golden light. 

Dear Mother, take the gifts we make 
From Springtime's flowering ; 
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And take, above the May-time, love, 

Our hearts will gladly bring, 
Eternal be our praise of thee, 

Mother of Christ, the King ! 

— Rev. Michael Eablb, S.J. 
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cover 


courage 


pointing 


covering 


courageous 


pointed 


covered 


courageously 


pointer 


coverlet 


courageousness 


pointedly 


discover 


discourage 


appoint 


discovering 


discouraging 


appointing 
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discouragingly 
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encouragingly 
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uncover 


encouraged 


disappointment 


uncovered 
VIRTUE 


encouragement 



If virtue be thy guide, 

True comfort is thy path, 
And thou secure from erring steps, 
That lead to vengeance wrath. 

— Rev. Robert Southwell, S.J. 
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JOSUE 



Josue ^ Jericho Rahab inhabitants Setim 
heralds covenant sanctified 

Before the Jewish people, who had left Egypt, 
reached the Promised Land, Moses died on Mount 

Nebo at the ripe old age of 
one hundred and twenty. 

Now it came to pass 
after the death of Moses, 
that the Lord spoke to 
Josue, and said to him : — 

"Moses, my servant, 
is dead. Arise and pass 
over the Jordan, into the 
land which I will give to 
the children of Israel. 

''I will deliver to you 
every place that the sole of 
your foot shall tread upon, 
as I have said to Moses.'' 

Josue sent two men to 
spy secretly ; and said to 
them : " Go, and view the land and the city of Jericho.'' 

^ Josue is sometimes spelled Joshua. 
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They went and entered into the house of a woman 
named Rahab, and lodged with her. 

Then a man said to the king of Jericho : " Behold there 
are Israelites come in hither, by night, to spy the land." 

The king of Jericho sent to Rahab, saying: "Bring 
forth the men that came to thee, and are entered into 
thy house; for they are spies, and are come to view 
aU the land." 

The woman taking the men hid them, . and said : 
"I confess they came to me, but I know not whither 
they are gone. Pursue after them quickly, and you 
will overtake them." 

Then she made the men go up to the top of her 
house, and covered them with the stalks of flax. 

Now they that were sent pursued after them, by 
the way that leadeth to the Jordan. 

The men that were hidden were not yet asleep, 
when behold the woman went up to them, and said : 
- "I know that the Lord hath given this land to you; 
for the dread of you is fallen upon us, and all the in- 
habitants of the land have lost all strength. 

"We have heard that the Lord dried up the water 
of the Red Sea when you came out of Egypt. 

"Now therefore swear ye to me by the Lord, that 
as I have shown mercy to you, so you also will show 
mercy to my father's house ; and give me a true token 
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that you will save my father and mother, my brethren 
and sisters, and all things that are theirs, and deliver 
our souls from death." 

They answered her: "Be our lives for you unto 
death, only if thou betray us not. And when the 
Lord shall have delivered us from the land, we will 
show thee mercy and truth.'' 

Then she let them down with a cord out of a window ; 
for her house joined close to the wall. 

She said to them: "Get ye up to the mountains, 
lest perhaps they meet you as they return ; and there 
lie ye hid three days, till they come back, and so you 
shall go your way." 

They said to her : "We shall be bound by this oath, 
which thou hast made us swear ; if when we come into 
the land, this scarlet cord be a sign, and thou tie it 
in the window, by which thou hast let us down ; and 
gather together thy father and mother and brethren, 
and all thy kindred into thy house. 

"But if thou wilt betray us, and utter this word 
abroad, we shall be freed from this oath which thou 
hast made us swear." 

And she answered: "As you have spoken, so be it 
done." 

Then sending them on their way, she hung the 
scarlet cord in the window. 
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But they went and came to the mountains, and 
stayed there three days till they that pursued them 
returned. 

And when they were gone back into the city, the 
spies returned, and came down from the mountain; 
and passing over the Jordan, they came to Josue, 
and told him all that befell them. 

And said: "The Lord hath delivered all this land 
into our hands, and all the inhabitants thereof are 
overthrown with fear." 

Josue rose before daylight, and removed the camp ; 
and they departed from Setim, and came to the Jor- 
dan, he, and all the children of Israel, and they abode 
there for three days. 

After which, the heralds went through the midst 
of the camp, and began to proclaim: "When you 
shall see the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, 
and the priests of the race of Levi carrying it, rise you 
up also, and follow them as they go before." 

Josue said to the people: "Be ye sanctified; for 
to-morrow the Lord will do wonders among- you." 

He said to the priests: "Take up the ark of the 
covenant, and go before the people." 

And they obeyed his comimands, and took it up and 
walked before them. 

Then the Lord said to Josue : "This day will I begin 
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to exalt thee before Israel : that they may know that 
as I was with Moses, so I am with thee also. 

"And do thou command the priests that carry the 
ark of the covenant, and say to them: 'When you 
shall have entered into part of the water of the Jor- 
dan, stand in it/'' 

Josue said to the children of Israel : "Come hither 
and hear the word of the Lord your God.'' 

Again he said: "By this you shall know that the 
Lord, the living God, is in the midst of you. Behold 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord of all the earth shall 
go before you into the Jordan. 

"Prepare ye twelve men of the tribes of Israel, one 
of every tribe. 

"And when the priests that carry the ark of the 
Lord shall set the soles of their feet in the waters of 
the Jordan, the waters that are beneath shall run down 
and go off; and those that come from above shall 
stand together upon a heap." 

So the people went out of their tents, to pass over 
the Jordan ; and the priests that carried the ark of the 
covenant went on before them. 

As soon as they came into the Jordan, and their 
feet were dipped in part of the water, the waters that 
came down from above stood in one place, and swelling 
up like a mountain, were seen afar off ; but those that 
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were beneath, ran down into the sea of the wilderness, 
which is now called the Dead Sea. 

The people marched over against Jericho; and the 
priests that carried the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord, stood girded upon the dry ground in the midst of 
the Jordan, and all the people passed over through the 
channel that was dried up. 

The ark of the Lord also passed over, and the 
priests went before the people. 

Then forty thousand fighting men and bands marched 
through the plains and fields of the city of Jericho. 

In that day the Lord magnified Josue in the sight 
of all Israel, that they should fear him, as they had 
feared Moses, while he lived. 

II 

Now the gates of the city of Jericho were closed, 
for fear of the children of Israel ; and no man durst go 
out or come in. 

The Lord said to Josue : "Behold I have given into 
thy hands Jericho, and the king thereof, and all the 
valiant men. 

"Go round about the city, all ye fighting men, onc^ 
a day ; so shall ye do for six days. 

" On the seventh day the priests shall take the seven 
trumpets, which are used in the jubilee, and ghall 
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go before the ark of the covenant : and you shall go 
about the city seven times, and the priests shall sound 
the trumpets. 

"And when the voice of the tnunpet shall give a 
longer and broken tune, and shall sound in your ears, 
all the people shall shout together with a very great 
shout, and the walls of the city shall fall to the ground, 
and they shall enter in every one at the place against 
which they shall stand." 

Then Josue called the priests, and said to them: 
"Take the ark of the covenant; and let seven other 
priests take the seven tnmipets of the jubilee, and 
march before the ark of the Lord." 

He said to the people: "Go, and compass the city, 
armed, marching before the ark of the Lord." 

When Josue had ended his words, and the seven 
priests blew the seven trumpets before the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, and all the armed men went 
before, the rest of the common people followed the ark, 
and the sound of the trumpets was heard on all sides. 

But Josue had commanded the people, saying : "You 
shall not shout, nor shall your voice be heard, nor any 
word go out of your mouth : until the day come wherein 
I shall say to you : 'Cry, and shout.'" 

So the ark of the Lord went about the city once a 
day, and returning into the camp, abode there. 
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Josue rising before day, the priests took the ark 
of the Lord, and seven of them, the seven trumpets 
which are used in the jubilee: and they went before 
the ark of the Lord, walking and sounding the trum- 
pets : and the armed men went before them, and the 
rest of the common people followed the ark, and they 
blew the trumpets. 

They went roimd about the city the second day 
once, and returned into the camp. So they did six 
days. 

But the seventh day, rising up early, they went 
about the city, as it was ordered, seven times. 

When in the seventh going about, the priests sounded 
with the trumpets, Josue said to all Israel : " Shout : 
for the Lord hath delivered the city to you. 

"Let only Rahab live, with all that are with her in 
the house : for she hid the messengers whom we sent." 

So all the people making a shout, and the trumpets 
sounding, when the voice and the sound thundered 
in the ears of the multitude, and the walls forthwith 
fell down : and every man went up by the place that 
was over against him : and they took the city, and killed 
all that were in it, man and woman, young and old. 

But Josue said to the two men that had been sent 
for spies : "Go into Rahab's house, and bring her out, 
and all things that are hers, as you assured her by oath." 
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And the Lord was with Josue, and his name was 
noised throughout all the land. 

— The Book of Josue. 

Notes and Questions 

Who brought the Israelites out of the land of Egypt? Did 
he conduct them into the Promised Land? Who succeeded 
Moses as a leader of the Israelites? Tell the story of the two 
spies. How did the Israelites cross the Jordan? How did they 
conquer their enemies? Whom did the Israelites spare? Why? 

Have the children contrast the crossing of the Jordan men- 
tioned in this story with the passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea. 

OUR MOTTO 

While the blood in our veins 

Courses warm and free, 
For God and for Country, 

Our motto shall be. 

— Bella B. Burke. 

CHRISTMAS GREETING 

Dear little Christ-child, on this day 

Which gladdens every heart, 
I hope in all our happiness 

You, too, will have a part. 

— The Ave Maria. 
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I WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD 

sprightly jocund solitude vacant 
pensive 

I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : — 

A poet could not but be gay. 
In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought ; 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
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They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

— William Wordsworth. 

Notes and Questions 

What did the poet see? Where did he see them? What were 
they doing? Were there many? What is meant by "In vacant 
or in pensive mood"? the "milky way''? "jocund"? "soli- 
tude"? Did the poet ever see the daffodils again? 

William Wordsworth (1770-1860), a celebrated poet, was bom 
in England. 

THE COUNTRY BOY 

Take him in and let him find 
Comfort for his troubled mind 
In your friendly word of cheer — 
Maybe there's a young career 
Blooming in him that will flower 
Into some unwonted power 
Of the heart and soul. Who knows 
From what bramble springs the rose ? 
Such a life, so fresh and green — 
Make it happy and serene. 

— The Baltimore Sun. 
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THE UNKNOWN PAINTER 

Murillo genius easel Sebastian palette 
absorbed Gomez 

Murillo, a famous Spanish artist, often found on 
the canvas of some of his pupils, sketches bearing the 
marks of great genius. They were done during the 
night, and he was unable to find out who painted them. 

One morning, he found his pupils standing in a 
group before an easel, on which was a beautiful paint- 
ing of the Blessed Virgin. They seemed to be lost in 
surprise and wonder. 

He questioned them, one after another, to see if any 
of them could lay claim to it, but each sadly answered, 
"No!" 

After admiring it for a long time, he exclaimed, "He 
who has done this will one day be the master of us all. 

"Sebastian,'' said he to the young slave, who was 
standing by, "who visits this studio at night?" 

"No one but myself, sir." 

"Well, watch here to-night; and if you do not find 
out who it is that comes into this room, you shall be 
severely punished to-morrow." 

Sebastian bowed and retired. 

That night, Sebastian slept soundly till the clock 
of the Church of St. Francis struck three. 
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He then sprang from his bed and said, "Three hours 
are my own, the rest are my master's.'' 

He seized a palette, and took his seat at the easel, 
to erase the work of the night before. But before doing 




so, he paused and said, "I cannot; I will not blot it 
out; I will finish it." 

To work, therefore, he went, and so absorbed was 
he in his task, that he forgot all things else till morning. 

A slight noise caused him to look up. Murillo 
and his pupils stood, in breathless silence, around him. 

"Who is your master, Sebastian?" said Mm-illo. 

"You, sk." 
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"Your drawing master, I mean?" 

^'You, sir/' 

"I have never given you lessons." 

" No, but you have given them to these young gentle- 
men, and I heard them." 

"Which does this boy deserve, my dear pupils, 
reward or punishment ? " 

"Reward," was the reply of all. 

"Sebastian," said Murillo, "ask what you please, 
and if it be in my power, I will grant it." 

One advised him to ask for a suit of clothes ; another, 
for a simi of money ; a third, for his freedom. 

But Sebastian, with tears in his eyes, kneeling 
before Murillo, exclaimed, "I ask for the freedom of 
my father!" 

"Sebastian," said Murillo, "your pencil proves 
your genius; and your request shows that you have 
a noble heart. From this day, you and your father 
are free. I style you an artist; and will receive you 
among my pupils." 

In Italy, there are still to be seen many beautiful 
paintings by Murillo and Sebastian Gomez. 

— X. Y.Z. 

Notes and Questions 

Who was Murillo ? What did he find one morning in his studio ? 
Who was Sebastian? What did Murillo tell Sebastian to do? 
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Who finished the picture ? How was Sebastian found out ? What 
did Murillo say to him? What favor did Sebastian ask? What 
did Murillo do for Sebastian? 

Bartolomeo Esteban Murillo (1618-1682), the greatest of the 
Spanish painters, was bom in Seville, Spain. During his lifetime 
he enriched the ch\u*ches and convents of Seville and other cities 
with numerous paintings. 

ST. STEPHEN, THE FIRST MARTYR. 

Princes sat and spake against me, 

Sinners held me in their net ; 
Thou, O Lord, shall save Thy servant. 
For on Thee his heart is set. 
Strong is he whose strength Thou art, 
Plain his speech and strong his heart. 

Faithful deacon, still at Christmas 

Decking tables for the poor ! 
Martyr, at the bridal banquet. 
Guest of God forevermore ! 
In the realms of endless day 
For thine earthly clients pray ! 

— Aubrey de Vere. 
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PRAYER FOR RISING 

Now let my guardian angel drive 

Far from me earthly care ; 
And God's good spirit tune my mind, 

Preparing it for prayer. 

Control and rule, dear Lord, the thoughts 

Which o'er me rise and throng. 
And school them till they turn and grow 

Into a purpose strong ! 

To do, to suffer, and to serve. 

And reverence and praise 
Thee, the sole Master of my life, 

The Ruler of my days. 

— Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 

Notes and Questions 

What does the poet ask the guardian aSigel to do? Who is 
God's good spirit? What request is made in the second stanza? 
What is the purpose of that request? 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton (1814-1885), an English novelist of 
high repute. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part — there all the honor lies. 

— Alexander Pope. 
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THE LAST JUDGMENT 
majesty foundation brethren cursed 

When the Son of man shall come in His majesty, 
and all the angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the 
seat of His majesty. 

And all the nations shall be gathered before Him, 
and He shall separate them one from another, as the 
shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats. 

And He shall set the sheep on His right hand, and 
the goats on His left. 

Then shall the King say to them that shall be on 
His right hand: "Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
possess you the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world. 

"For I was hungry, and you gave Me to eat ; I was 
thirsty, and you gave Me to drink ; I was a stranger, 
and you took Me in ; I was naked, and you covered 
Me ; I was sick, and you visited Me ; I was in prison, 
and you came to Me." 

Then shall the just answer Him, saying: "Lord, 
when did we see Thee hungry, and fed Thee ; when did 
we see Thee thirsty, and gave Thee drink? 

"When did we see Thee a stranger, and took 
Thee in ; when did we see Thee naked, and covered 
Thee? 
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"When did we see Thee sick or in prison, and came 
to Thee?" 

The King answering shall say to them: "Amen, I 
say to thee, as long as you did it to one of these. My 
least brethren, you did it to Me." 

Then He shall say to them also that shall be on His 
left hand: "Depart from Me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his 
angels. 

"For I was hungry, and you gave Me not to eat; 
I was thirsty, and you gave Me not to drink. 

"I was a stranger, and you did not take Me in; I 
was sick and in prison, and you did not visit Me." 

Then they also shall answer Him, saying: "Lord 
when did we see Thee hungry, or thirsty, or a stranger, 
or sick, or in prison, and did not minister to Thee?" 

Then He shall answer them, saying: "Amen, I say 
to you, as long as you did it not to one of these least, 
neither did you do it to Me. 

"These shall go into everlasting punishment: but 
the just, into life everlasting." 

— St. Matthew xxv. 31-46. 

Notes and Questions 

How will our Blessed Lord separate the people on the Last 
Day ? What will He say to those on His right hand ? What will 
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they say to Him? What will He say to those on His left hand? 
How will He punish them? What is the difference between the 
particular and the general judgment? 

Have the children pick out the different corporal works of 
mercy mentioned in this lesson. 

THE SCULPTOR 

Chisel in hand stood the sculptor-boy 

With his marble block before him ; 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy 

As an angel-dream passed o'er him. 
He carved the dream on that shapeless stone 

With many a sharp incision ; 
With heaven's own light the sculpture shone : 

He had caught that angel- vision. 

Sculptors of life are we as we stand 

With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when at God's command 

Our Ufe-dream shall pass o'er us. 
If we carve it then on the yielding stone 

With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 

Our lives that angel-vision. 

— G. W. DOANE. 
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MINNIE'S CHRISTMAS SERMON 

triangle minstrels quavering mountaineers 
Parian repentant gorgeous 

She is dressed for the Christmas party, 

In a robe of white and blue ; 
With snowy ruffles and laces, 

And snowy slippers, too. 

But never a jewel about her. 

On throat or arms or ears. 
And the pretty face the bright hair shades 

Is sullen and flushed with tears. 

For over in Mamma's chamber. 

In Mamma's wardrobe hid. 
Is a dress of violet satin 

And shoes of violet kid. 

And a fan all covered with spangles. 
And a necklace, bangles and rings. 

Which Grandma sent from Paris 
With a host of beautiful things. 

Mamma has told her daughter : 

"These gifts are far too fine 
To be worn to the Christmas party 

By any child of mine. 
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"And 'twould vex our Blessed Lady 

To see her favorite hues, 
Her white and blue discarded 

For a violet dress and shoes." 




So in spite of her tears and teasing, 
In spite of her sullen frown. 

The nurse has fastened on Minnie 
Her sweet but simple gown. 
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And now she stands at the window 

And watches the snowflakes fall ; 
''There's many a wretched lot," she thinks, 

''But mine is the worst of all !" 

When just outside on the pavement, 

In bitter wind, there stand 
A boy with a steel triangle 

And a girl with a harp in her hand. 

Little Italian minstrels. 

With eyes as black as coals. 
Their clothes are tattered, their shoes are torn, 

Yet they sing, poor little souls ! 

A dismal foreign baUad, 

So quavering and weak. 
That Minnie opens the window 

And leans far out to speak : 

"Why does your Mamma give you 

Such ragged clothes as these?" 
With trembling lips they both reply, 

"We have no Mamma, please." 

"But surely you have a Papa, 
And a home where you can stay, 
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Instead of wandering up and down 
The streets this bitter day?'' 

Then the little boy makes answer, 

His dark eyes on her face ; 
"Our only home is a cellar, 

A cold and cheerless place : 

"We have no fire to warm us. 

We have no food to eat. 
Father is sick and cannot work 

So we sing about the street." 

Ah ! here was a Christmas sermon 

For our sulky little friend : 
As stem and as sharp a message 

As a loving God could send. 

Somebody freezing and starving, 

In a cellar damp and bare — 
While she was fretting for trinkets 

And a satin dress to wear ! 

The snow blew in on her ringlets, 

But she did not care for that 
As she dropped her own bright Christmas coin 

In the little minstrel's hat. 
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Then, whUe they said, ''God bless you !'' 

And, smging, went away, 
She ran to Mamma's chamber. 

Where the hidden treasure lay. 







Prone on that tender bosom. 
Her bright eyes full of tears. 

She murmured the touching story 
Of the little mountaineers. 

And said the act of Contrition, 
Again and again and again. 

As if the sense of the grand old words 
Had only reached her then. 

The lovely Parian statue 
Of our Lady surely smiled 

From her flowery niche in the comer 
On her dear repentant child, 
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As off to the Christmas party- 
She went m her raiment white, 

Her face serene as an angel's, 
Her hair like waving light. 

And thro' the gusty twilight 

The stars of the Christmas tree 
Sparkled and shone from the window wide. 

While the guests danced merrily. 

Ah ! many a gorgeous darling 

Made gay at the brilliant ball ; 
But Minnie, the simple, fair-haired child. 

Was the happiest guest of all. 

— ^^ Eleanor C. Donnelly. 

Notes and Questions 

Why was Minnie out of sorts? What did her mother say to 
her? What effect did the little musicians have on her? How 
did she show it? What dress did she wear to the party? Was 
she happy? Why? 

Eleanor C. Donnelly, a well-known Catholic poet and prose 
writer, was bom at Philadelphia. 

For God, who lives above the skies, 

Would look with vengeance in His eyes 

If I should ever dare despise 

My Mother. 

— Ann Taylor. 
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WORD DRILL 

A final "e'' generally indicates that the preceding vowel has 
its long sound. But in some words of two or more syllables the 
vowel of the final syllable is short, as in the following : 



missive 


bromine 


servile 


cornice 


massive 


ermine 


reptile 


practice 


festive 


doctrine 


futile 


notice 


repulsive 


medicine 


missile 


justice 


objective 


destine 


hostile 


office 


defensive 


jasmine 


projectile 


service 


native 


discipUne 


tensile 


lattice 


abusive 


masculine 


requisite 


apprentice 


inclusive 


feminine 


perquisite 


treatise 


exclusive 


determine 


exquisite 


promise 


passive 


intestine 


opposite 


surface 


possessive 


illumine 


hypocrite 


college 


preventive 


engine 


definite 


cowardice 


diffusive 


sanguine 


infinite 


vestige 



BY DEGREES 
Heaven is not gained at a single bound ; 
But we build a ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 

I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To the purer air and a broader view. 

— J. G. Holland. 
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JOE GREEN AND BLACK BEAUTY 



exercise usage flogging oppression 

evidence magistrate impudent interfere 

exhausted 

Joe Green went on very well ; he learned quickly, 
and was so attentive and careful that John began to 
trust him in many 
things ; but, as I 
have said, he was 
small of his age, 
and it was seldom 
that he was al- 
lowed to exercise /}j 
either Ginger or f 
me ; but it so hap- 
pened one morn- 
ing that John was 
out with Justice, 
and the master 
wanted a note to be taken immediately to a gentle- 
man's house, about three miles distant, and sent his 
orders for Joe to saddle me and take it; adding the 
caution that he was to ride steadily. 

The note was delivered, and we were quietly return- 
ing when we came to the brickfield. Here we saw a 
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cart heavily laden with bricks ; the wheels had stuck 
fast in the stiff mud of some deep ruts, and the carter 
was shouting and flogging the two horses immercifully. 

Joe pulled up. It was a sad sight. There were 
the two horses straining and struggling with all their 
might to drag the cart out, but they could not move 
it ; the sweat streamed from their legs and flanks, their 
sides heaved, and every muscle was strained, whilst 
the man, fiercely pulling at the head of the fore horse, 
swore and lashed most brutally. 

"Hold hard,'' said Joe; "do not go on flogging the 
horses like that; the wheels are so stuck that they 
cannot move the cart." 

The man took no heed, but went on lashing. 

"Stop! pray stop!'' said Joe, "I will help you to 
lighten the cart ; they cannot move it now." 

"Mind your own business, you impudent young 
rascal, and I will mind mine !" 

The man was in a towering passion and the worse 
for drink, and laid on the whip again. Joe turned my 
head, and the next moment we were going at a gallop 
towards the house of the master brickmaker. I can- 
not say if John would have approved of our pace, but 
Joe and I were both of one mind, and so angry that 
we could not have gone slower. 

The house stood close to the roadside. Joe knocked 
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at the door, and shouted, "Hallo! Is Mr. Clay at 
home?'' 

The door opened, and Mr. Clay himself came out. 

"Hallo, young man! You seem in a hurry; any 
orders from the Squire this morning?'' 

"No, Mr. Clay, but there is a fellow in your brick- 
yard flogging two horses to death. I told him to stop, 
and he would not ; I said I would help him to lighten 
the cart, and he would not ; so I have come to tell you. 
Pray, sir, go." Joe's voice shook with excitement. 

"Thank ye, my lad," said the man, nmning in for his 
hat; then pausing for a moment. "Will you give 
evidence of what you saw if I should bring the fellow 
up before a magistrate?" 

"That I wiU," said Joe, "and glad too." The man 
was gone, and we were on our way home at a. smart 
trot. 

"Why, what is the matter with you, Joe? You 
look angry all over," said John, as the boy flung him- 
self from the saddle. 

"I am angry all over, I can tell you," said the boy, 
and then in hurried, excited words he told all that 
had happened. Joe was usually such a quiet, gentle 
little fellow that it was wonderful to see him so roused. 

"Right, Joe! you did right, my boy, whether the 
fellow gets a summons or not. Many folks would have 
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ridden by and said it was not their business to inter- 
fere. Now I say that with cruelty and oppression 
it is everybody's business to interfere when they see 
it; you did right, my boy." 

Joe was quite cahn by this time, and proud that 
John approved of him, and he cleaned out my feet, 
and rubbed me down with a firmer hand than usual. 

They were just going home to dinner when the foot- 
man came down to the stable to say that Joe was 
wanted directly in master's private room; there was 
a man brought up for ill-using horses, and Joe's evidence 
was wanted. The boy flushed up to his forehead, and 
his eyes sparkled. 

"They shall have it," he said. 

"Put yourself a bit straight," said John. 

Joe gave a pull at his necktie and a twitch at his 
jacket, and was off in a moment. 

Our master being one of the county magistrates, 
<;ases were often brought to him to settle, or say what 
should be done. 

In the stable we heard no more for some time, as 
it was the men's dinner hour, but when Joe came next 
into the stable I saw he was in high spirits ; he gave me 
a good-natured slap, and said, "We will not see such 
things done, will we, old fellow?" 

We heard afterwards that he had given his evidence 
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so clearly, and the horses were in such an exhausted 
state, bearing marks of such brutal usage, that the 
carter was committed to take his trial, and might 
possibly be sentenced to two or three months in prison. 
It was wonderful what a change had come over Joe. 
John laughed, and said he had grown an inch taller 
in that week, and I believe he had. He was just as 
kind and gentle as before, but there was more purpose 
and determination in all that he did, — as if he had 
jumped at once from a boy into a man. 

— Anna Sewell. 

Notes and Questions 

Who is telling the story? Who was Joe Green? Why was he 
angry? What did Joe do? What happened to the teamster? 
Why should we be kind to dumb animals? Have you read the 
whole story of "Black Beauty"? 

Anna Sewell (1820-1877), the author of "Black Beauty," was 
bom in England. When a child, she received an injury which 
made her a cripple for life. For six years during her well mo- 
ments, she wrote the charming story of "Black Beauty." 

Welcome, sweet time of youth, 

Time when the mind begins to grow 
And decks with a warm poetic glow 

The form of Truth. 

— Rev. F. C. Kolbe. 
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SAMSON 

Philistines idolatry Gaza Dalila 

beseech sinews violently 

After the death of Josue, the Israelites often for- 
got God and worshiped idols. 

As a result of this, they were conquered many times 
by the Philistines and others. 

In each case, the Lord raised up a Judge who de- 
livered the Israelites from their enemies. 

But just as soon as each judge died, the Jewish 
people fell again into idolatry. 

For a great many years, they kept on changing 
from the God of their fathers to the worship of 
idols. 

Many of the judges who acted as the leaders of the 
Israelites were men of great power and courage. 
Among these, Samson, on account of his bravery and 
strength, was one of the most wonderful. 

One day as he was going to the home of his father 
and mother, he happened to meet a fierce lion. With- 
out the least fear, he attacked the savage animal and 
tore him to pieces. 

On another occasion, he lifted the heavy gates of 
the city of Gaza, and carried them on his shoulders to 
the top of the hill. 
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Shortly after this display of his strength, he married 
a pagan woman named Dalila. 

As soon as her countrymen heard this, they asked 
her to deceive Samson and to learn wherein his great 
strength lay. 

Dalila said to Samson: ''Tell me, I beseech you, 
wherein your great strength lies, and how it is possible 
to bind you.*' 

Samson answered Jier: "If I shall be bound with 
seven cords, made of sinews not yet dry, I shall be 
weak like other men.'' 

The princes of the Philistines brought Dalila the 
seven sinews with which to bind Samson. 

Having bound him during the night, Dalila shouted 
to him: "The Philistines are upon you." 

But Samson broke the sinews as easily as a man 
would break a piece of thread. 

Then Dalila said to her husband: "Behold! you 
have deceived me. Now at least tell me how you 
may be bound.'' 

He said to her : " If I shall be bound with new ropes 
that were never in work, I shall be weak like other 



men." 



His wife bound him again with the new ropes, but 
he broke them as if they were threads of a spider's 
web. 
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Then Dalila said to him : '^How long do you intend 
to deceive me? Show me wherewith you may be 
bound." 

Samson replied: "If you plait the seven locks of 
my head with a lace, tie them round a nail, and fasten 
it in the ground, I shall be weak.'' 

Dalila fastened his locks of hair to the ground with 
a nail, but Samson found no trouble in freeing himself. 

Dalila now was very angry. She felt that her hus- 
band was making fun of her. This was too much for 
her to bear. So she said to him : "You have already 
deceived me three times, and would not tell me wherein 
your great strength lay.'' 

Samson did not wish to tell her. But when she 
gave him no peace of mind for several days, he finally 
said to her: "The razor has never touched my head. 
If my head be shaven, my strength shall depart from 
me, and I shall become weak like other men." 

During that night while Samson slept, she sent for 
a barber who shaved off his seven locks. Inune- 
diately his great strength left him. 

Then the Philistines seized him, put out his eyes, 
and led him bound in chains to the city of Gaza where 
they shut him up in a vile prison. Here his hair began 
to grow again. 

Not long afterwards, the princes of the Philistines 
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Samson Destroying the Temple of Daqon 
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had a great feast. After much rejoicing and good 
cheer, they sent for Samson to play before them. 

While he was amusing them, he stood between two 
pillars. Then he said to the man who led him : "Let 
me touch the pillars which support the whole house, 
and let me lean upon them and rest a little.'' 

Now the house was full of men and women, and all 
the princes of the Philistines were there. 

Then Samson asked God to give him back his 
strength, that he might punish his enemies for having 
plucked out his eyes and having cast him into prison. 

The Lord heard his prayer. Samson taking hold of 
the two main pillars on which the house rested, shook 
them so violently that the house fell upon and killed 
the princes and the rest of the multitude. 

— The Book of Judges. 

Notes and Questions 

Did the Israelites remain faithful to God after the death of 
Josue? How did God punish their unfaithfulness? Who came 
to their assistance? Name a few of the Judges. What great 
feats of strength did Samson perform? 

The Philistines were an ancient people, who lived on the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea to the southwest of Judea. They were 
in Palestine in the time of Abraham (Gen. xxi, 34). Josue was 
never able to expel them. In the time of the Judges, they be- 
came very powerful and brought Israel into subjection. King 
David conquered them. 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

bellows threshing-floor anvil 
wrought forge 




Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 
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And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whatever, he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening sxm is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from the threshing-floor. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing. 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close ; 
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Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped. 

Each burning deed and thought. 

— Henby W. Longfellow. 

Notes and Questions 

What is a smithy? Describe the Village Blacksmith. What' 
do the children do coming home from school? Why does the 
Village Blacksmith sleep soundly? Why does the poet thank 
him? 

The spreading chestnut tree mentioned in the poem grew on 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, not far distant from the home of 
Longfellow. In the course of time, this famous tree had to be cut 
down to make room for a dwelling-house. The children of 
Cambridge presented Longfellow with an armchair made of the 
wood of the chestnut tree on his seventy-second birthday. This 
thoughtful gift pleased the poet very much. In acknowledgment, 
he wrote the poem : " From My Armchair." 

Truth may bend, but it will never break. Truth 
will ever rise above falsehood, like oil above water. 

— Cervantes. 
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THE SHAMROCK 
emerald coronet transplanted bereft 

When April rains make flowers bloom 

And Johnny- jump-ups come to light, 
And clouds of color and perfmne 

Float from the orchards pink and white, 
I see my shamrock in the rain, 

An emerald spray with raindrops set. 

Like jewels on Spring's coronet, 
So fair, and yet it breathes of pain. 

The shamrock of an older shore 

Sprang from a rich and sacred soil. 
Where saint and hero lived of yore. 

And where their sons in sorrow toil ; 
And here, transplanted, it to me 

Seems weeping for the soil it left ; 
The diamonds that all others see 

Are tears drawn from its heart bereft. 

When April rain makes flowers grow, 

And sparkles on their tiny buds 
That in June nights will overblow 

And fill the world with scented floods, 
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The lonely shamrock in our land, 
So fine among the clover leaves, 
For the old springtime often grieves, 

I feel its tears upon my hand. 

— Maurice Francis Egan. 




Notes and Questions 

Did you ever see a shamrock? What does it look like? How 
does the poet describe it? Does it grow in this country? What 
does it remind you of? When is it worn? 

Maurice Francis Egan (1852- ), educator, author, and dip- 
lomat, was bom in Philadelphia, Penn. 

THE MOTHER OF CHRIST 

One only knew Him. She alone 

Who nightly to His cradle crept 
And, lying like the moonbeam prone, 
Worshipped her Maker as He slept. 

— Aubrey de Verb. 
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THE APOSTLE OF IRELAND 



excellent 


verdant 


inspired 


interceded 


perplexed 


unction 


Celestine 


propagate 




flourished 


paganism 





About four hundred years after the birth of our 
Lord, a little child, who afterwards became a great 
apostle, was born in Europe. 

At that time, there were very few schools for chil- 
dren. The mother, as a rule, was the teacher. 

This little boy was blessed with an excellent mother. 
Her chief delight was to lead her young son to God. 
The first word he was taught to lisp was that of the 
Holy Name. 

Though this good mother had no school books as 
we have, she succeeded in teaching her boy how to 
read, write, and figure. She gave him a good knowl- 
edge of the Infant Saviour Who was born in a stable, 
and Who suffered and died on the cross to open the 
gates of heaven for us. She told him about the great 
saints of the Church who gave up their lives for the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 

One day when he was about fifteen years of age, 
he took a long stroll through the green fields and ver- 
dant forests of his native land. He liked to admire 
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the blossoming trees and to listen to the sweet music 
of the song-birds. 

As he was returning home in the evening, he was 
seized by a band of robbers and carried in a small 
boat to the North of Ireland where he was sold to a 
cruel pagan master. 

Here he had to tend his master's flock as they 
grazed on the hillside. From sunrise to sunset, he 
might be seen guarding them, like a true shepherd. 
Clad in the poorest clothes, and without even enough 
to eat, this young apostle did not give up hope. Yea, 
rather, he frequently during the day lifted up his 
heart in prayer to his Creator. 

Now God heard the prayers of this boy, and inspired 
him to become the apostle of the pagan people of 
Ireland. 

After working as a slave for some time, he made up 
his mind to return to his native land. How was it to 
be done? He did not know. Thus perplexed, he 
sought the assistance of God. He prayed for some 
means by which to escape. 

Shortly afterwards, he saw from the hillside a ship 
lying at anchor a few miles away. 

"Here is my chance," he said. "I must be off at 



once." 



But when he reached the ship, the captain would 
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not allow him on board, because he looked too much 
like a tramp, and had no money to pay his passage. 
As he was turning away with a heavy heart, the 

crew of the ship inter- 
ceded for him. So he 
was taken on board and 
carried in a few days to 
his native land. 

While at the home of 
his parents, he began to 
study for the priest- 
hood, in order that he 
might be able to preach 
the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to the Irish 
people. 

After he was ordained 
a priest, he went to 
Rome to see the Holy 
Father. Pope Celestine 
made him a bishop, and sent him, with a few com- 
panions, to Ireland. 

With a heart full of joy and gratitude, he left the 
Holy City and soon reached the Irish coast. 

At that time, all the people of the island were 
pagans. This, however, did not discourage the youth- 
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fill apostle. He knew from past experience that the 
inhabitants of Ireland were a brave, generous, and in- 
telligent race. So he set to work to show them the 
errors of paganism. Then he placed before their 
minds the truth and the beauty of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. The unction of his words as well as the 
fervor of his eloquence converted in a short time all 
the people. And wonderful to say all this was done 
without a drop of human blood being shed. 

In the course of time, this glorious apostle, St. 
Patrick, ordained priests, consecrated bishops, and 
built numerous churches, schools, and convents 
throughout the land. 

Moreover, the religion which he brought to the 
Irish people flourished so remarkably that in a few 
centuries Ireland was truly called ''The Island of 
Saints and Scholars.'' 

Since that time, the children of St. Patrick, in spite 
of all obstacles, have preserved the faith. Yea, more, 
many of them, like their saintly apostle, have become 
missionaries to propagate the religion of Jesus Christ 
in other lands. 

Notes and Questions 

What is an apostle? Who was the apostle of Ireland? How 
did he first come to Ireland? What work did he do? How did 
he get back to his native la^id? Why did he study for the priest- 
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hood? Who made him a bishop and sent him to Ireland? Did 
it take him very long to convert the pagan people of Ireland? 
What else did he do? When does his feast day come? Do you 
know any other incidents connected with his Ufe? 

The birthplace of St. Patrick is a much-disputed question. 
Some say that he was bom in France. Others are equally certain 
that he was bom in Scotland. 



GOD IN THE NIGHT 

Deep in the dark I hear the feet of God : 
He walks the world ; He puts His holy hand 
On every sleeper — only puts His hand — 
Within it benedictions for each one — 
Then passes on ; but ah ! whene'er He meets 
A watcher waiting for Him, He is glad. 
"Does God, like man, feel lonely in the dark?" 
He rests His hand upon the watcher's brow — 
But more than that. He leaves His very breath 
Upon the watcher's soul ; and more than this. 
He stays for Holy Hours where watchers pray ; 
And more than that. He ofttimes lifts the veils 
That hide the visions of the world unseen. 

— Rev. Abram J. Ryan. 
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HEROES 

applause 

If so it be we are forbid by fate 

To do the deeds that make a hero great, 

Let's do our duty, each one as he should 
And, lacking greatness, let's at least be good. 

Oh, there are seeds of kindness to be sown 

In hearts that never have such kindness known ; 

And words of gentleness and actions true 
Are always possible for me and you. 

'Tis true these seem of little worth, because 
They do not win for us the world's applause. 

But noble actions are not judged by size. 
The great intent the action magnifies. 

And though our names the world may never fill. 
The ear of God may find them sweeter still. 

— Denis A. McCarthy. 

And all things whatsoever you shall ask in prayer, 
believing, you shall receive. 

— St. Matt, xxi, 22. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 

colonel character declined midshipman 
survey major militia diligently 

In a low-roofed farmhouse in the Virginia colony, 
George Washington, the "Father of our Country," 
was bom. 

When this boy was old enough, he was sent to the 
little log schoolhouse, called "a field school." Here 
he and the other boys used to play different games. 
Sometimes they would play soldier, using cornstalks 
for guns and gourds for drums. 

At the age of nine or ten, he could ride a horse. 
No boy in his school could run as fast, swim as well, 
row as long as yoimg Washington. He loved to roam 
through the fields and the forests to enjoy the beauties 
of nature. He was especially fond of flowers and birds. 

When he was eleven years of age, his good father 
died. Mrs. Washington was now compelled to be 
both father and mother to George and the other 
children. 

Being a woman endowed with a noble character and 
a strong mind, she taught them to know, love, and 
serve God, as well as to obey those placed over them. 
She instilled into their young minds a love for truth, 
right, and justice. 
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Though there were no public libraries such as we 
have to-day, George managed to read a number of 
good stories. These filled his youthful mind with 
thoughts of the deep and dark blue ocean. They did 
more. They made him long to be a sailor. 

One day, he told his kind mother what he wished to 
be. At first, she partly consented. But when he 
came dressed as a midshipman to bid her good-by, she 
could not bear to part with him. 

When George saw his mother weeping, he decided 
to remain at home with her rather than grieve her any 
further. So he took off his new uniform and returned 
to school where he studied very diligently. 

At the age of sixteen, George undertook to survey 
a large tract of land for Lord Fairfax, who lived near 
him. At night, he was obliged to sleep in the open 
air near a camp fire. With his gun, he shot wild turkey 
or other game, and with his hook and line he caught 
fish in the streams. On these he was forced to live. 

When young Washington was nineteen years old the 
governor made him a major in the militia. Being 
endowed with a military spirit, George soon became 
skilful in the use of the sword and the gun. 

When the French and Indian War broke out in 
1754, George Washington, who had been made a colonel, 
was sent to help the English. Here he displayed un- 
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usual skill and bravery. It is not surprising that in a 
short time he became the hero of the colonists. 

When trouble began with England, George was 
selected as commander-in-chief of the American Army. 
And during the years of the war, he showed himself a 
brave and able general, beloved and respected by his 
soldiers. 

At last the English were driven from our shores, 
and the United States of America became a free nation. 

Washington returned to Mt. Vernon to live in peace 
and quietness in his beautiful country home. But the 
people needed his masterly hand in the government of 
the country. So they chose him to be the first presi- 
dent of the United States. 

During his eight years in the presidential chair, he 
ruled the country so wisely and so well that the citi- 
zens wished him to accept the third term. But Wash- 
ington respectfully declined. 

This great man, who was first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen, died at 
Mount Vernon, December 14, 1799. 

Notes and Questions 

Who is called the "Father of our Country"? Where was 
he born? How many years ago? What kind of a school did 
he attend? What games did he play? What could he do when 
he was about ten years old? What great sorrow came into his 
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life when he was eleven? What kind of a mother did he have? 
What did she teach him? What did he wish to be? Why did 
he give up that notion? What was the first work he did? De- 
scribe how he had to live during that time. What honor did the 
governor confer on him? When did he first distinguish himself 
as a soldier? How did he serve his country during the War for 
Independence? At the end of the war what great honor was 
conferred on him? When do we celebrate his birthday? 

Encourage the children to read the life of Washington. The 
better they become acquainted with his sterling qualities of mind 
and heart the more they will admire him. 
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III habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 

— Dbtden. 
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AMERICAN HYMN 



republic 



girdle 



armor 



Speed our Republic, O Father on high ! 
Lead us in pathways of justice and right ; 
Rulers as well as the ruled, one and all. 
Girdle with virtue — the armor of might ! 
Hail ! three times hail to our country and Flag ! 
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Rise up, proud eagle, rise up to the clouds. 
Spread thy broad wings o'er this fair western world ! 
Fling from thy beak our dear banner of old, 
Show that it is still for Freedom unfurled ! 
Hail ! three times hail to our country and Flag ! 

— M. Eelleb. 

A DREAM OF BETTER DAYS 

When winter winds are coldest 

On hillside and on lea, 
Still, still, my heart, thou boldest 

A dream of days to be, — 
A dream of song birds singing, 
A dream of flowers up-springing, 
A dream of summer bringing 

Its dear delights to me ! 

Tis thus when aught comes clouding 

My spirit's starry rays, 
Comes shadowing and shrouding 

The brightness of my ways. 
However sad or tearful, 
However dark or fearful. 
My heart holds one thing cheerful — 

A dream of better days. 

— Denis A. McCarthy. 
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LAZARUS 
Lazarus resurrection napkin Bethania 

There was a certain sick man named Lazarus who 
lived in Bethania with his two sisters, Martha and Mary. 

The sisters sent to our Lord, saying: "Lord, behold 
he whom Thou lovest is sick." 

Jesus hearing this said to them: "This sickness is 
not unto death, but for the glory of God: that the 
Son of God may be glorified by it." 

Now Jesus loved Martha and Mary and their 
brother Lazarus. 

When He had heard therefore that he was sick, He 
still remained in the same place two days. 

After that. He said to His disciples : "Let us go into 
Judea again." 

The disciples said to Him: "Rabbi, the Jews but 
now sought to stone Thee; and goest Thou there 
again?" 

Jesus answered: "Are there not twelve hours of 
the day? If a man walk in the day, he stumbleth 
not, because he seeth the light of this world. 

"But if he walk in the night, he stmnbleth, because 
the light is not in him." 

Then Jesus said to them: "Lazarus, our friend, 
sleepeth ; but I go that I may awake him out of sleep." 
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His disciples therefore said: "Lord, if he sleep, he 
shall do weU.'' 

But Jesus spoke of his death ; and they thought He 
spoke of the repose of sleep. 

Then said Jesus to them plainly: "Lazarus is dead. 
And I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, that 
you may believe; but let us go to him." 

Jesus therefore came, and found that Lazarus had 
been already four days in the grave. 

Martha therefore as soon as she heard that Jesus 
was come, went to meet Him, but Mary sat at home. 

Martha then said to Jesus: "Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died. But now also 
I know that whatsoever Thou wilt ask of God, God 
will give it to Thee.'' 

Jesus saith to her: "Thy brother shall rise again.'^ 

Martha said to Him: "I know that he shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day.'' 

Jesus said to her: "I am the resurrection and the 
life; He that believeth in Me, although he be dead, 
shall live ; and every one that liveth and believeth 
in Me, shall not die forever. Believest thou this?" 

She saith to Him: "Yea, Lord; I have believed 
that Thou art Christ, the Son of the* living God Who 
art come into this world." 

When she had said these things, she went, and called 
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her sister Mary, saying: ''The Master is come and 
calleth for thee." 

Mary as soon as she heard this, riseth quickly and 
Cometh to Him. 
jead. When Mary was come where Jesus was, seeing Him 
that she fell at His feet, and saith to Him : ''Lord, if Thou 

hadst been here, my brother had not died." 
y When Jesus saw her weeping, and the Jews that 
came with her weeping. He said: ''Where have you 
ggjis laid him?" 

They said to Him: "Lord, come and see." 

And Jesus wept. 

The Jews therefore said: "Behold, how He loved 
him!" 

But some of them said: "Could not He that 
opened the eyes of the man bom blind have caused 
that this man should not die?" 

Now the place where Lazarus was buried was a 
cave with a stone laid over it. 

Jesus saith: "Take away the stone." 

Martha said to Him: "Lord, he is in the grave 
four days." 

Jesus saith to her: "Did not I say to thee, that if 
thou believe, thou shalt see the glory of God?" 

Therefore they took the stone away, and Jesus 
lifting up His eyes said : "Father, I give Thee thanks 
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The Raising of Lazarus 
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that Thou hast heard Me. And I know that Thou 
hearest Me always; but because of the people who 
stand about have I said it, that they may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me/' 

When Jesus had said these things, He cried with 
a loud voice: "Lazarus, come forth." 

And presently he that had been dead came forth, 
bound feet and hands with winding bands; and his 
face was bound with a napkin. 

Jesus said to them: "Loose him, and let him go." 

Many of the Jews therefore who were present and 
had seen the things that Jesus did, believed in Him. 

— St. John xi. 1-46. 

Notes and Questions 

Name the chief characters in this narrative. Which one 
of them was sick? Why did Jesus go into Judea? What did 
Martha do when she heard that Jesus was coining to visit her 
house? What did Mary do? What conversation took place 
between our Blessed Lord and Martha? How did Jesus show His 
great power? What was the result of this miracle? 

Have the children contrast and express their opinion of the 
conduct of Martha and Mary as recorded in the above narrative. 

Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
And multiply each through endless years, — 
One minute of heaven is worth them all. 

— Thomas Moorb. 
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THE THOUGHT OF GOD 
sanctifies 

The thought of God is like the tree 

Beneath whose shade I lie, 
And watch the fleets of snowy clouds 

Sail o'er the silent sky. 

It is a thought which ever makes 
Life's sweetest smiles from tears, 

And is a daybreak to our hopes, 
A sunset to our fears. 

One while it bids the tears to flow. 
Then wipes them from the eyes. 

Most often fills oxu* souls with joy, 
And always sanctifies. 

To think of Thee is almost prayer. 

And is outspoken praise ; 
And pain can even passive thoughts 

To actual worship raise. 

All murmxu's lie inside Thy will 
Which are to Thee addressed ; 
To suffer for Thee is our work. 
To think of Thee, our rest. 

— Rev. Frederick W. Faber. 
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THE LEGEND OF WILLIAM TELL 



Gesler Altdorf dramatized incident edict 
conveyed hatred condemning refusal Uri 

Herman Gesler, governor of Altdorf, by his proud, 
overbearing conduct, earned the hatred of the people, 
for whom he felt nothing but contempt. It is said 
that he even set up his hat in the market place of 
Altdorf, and commanded aU the passers-by, under the 
severest punishment, to uncover their heads and do it 
homage. 

A brave hunter of Uri, named William Tell, hearing 
this outlandish edict, stoutly refused to comply with 
it. He was at once seized and brought before the 
governor, who, out of a cruel freak, commanded that, 
in punishment of his crime, TeU should be compelled 
to shoot an arrow at an apple placed as a mark on the 
head of his son, a child six years old, condemning him 
to instant death in case of his refusal. With a steady 
hand, but a beating heart, Tell drew his bow and 
the apple was cleft in two. His son was safe, and the 
onlookers filled the air with joyful shouts. 

Gesler was fax from sharing in their joy; he cast 
his eyes on the brave peasant, and perceiving a 
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second arrow in his belt, asked him for what it was 
intended. 

''To have pierced thy heart, tyrant," was the reply, 
"if by my first I had slain my son." 

In violent rage, the governor ordered him to be once 
more seized, and conveyed across the Lake of Uri, 
to the dungeons of a castle which lay on the further 
shore. 

Tell, however, managed to escape from the boat. 
His enemies attempted to pursue him, led on by the 
enraged Gesler; but Tell turned, and drawing the 
arrow from his belt, shot the tyrant through the heart. 

The following lesson is a dramatized version of the 
shooting incident referred to above : — 

William Tell, Albert, and Gesler 

II 

exquisite vengeance instinctively corpse 
Samem villain Vemer witnesses 

Gesler. What is thy name? 

Tell. My name? 
It matters not to keep it from thee now : — 
My name is Tell. 

Ges. Tell ! — William Tell ? 

Tell The same. 
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Ges. What ! he so famed above all his countrymen 
For guiding over the stormy lake, the boat? 
And such a master of his bow, it is said 
His arrows never miss ! — Indeed — I will take 
Exquisite vengeance ! — Mark ! I will spare thy life — 
Thy boy's too — both of you are free — on one 
Condition. 




Tell. Name it. 

Ges. I would see you make 
A trial of your skill with that same bow 
You shoot so well with. 

Tell. Name the trial you 
Would have me make. 
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Ges. You look upon your boy 
As though instinctively you guessed it. 

TeU. Look upon my boy ! What mean you? Look 
upon 
My boy as though I guessed it ! — Guessed the trial 
You would have me make ! — Guessed it 
Instinctively ! You do not mean — no 7- no — 
You would not have me make a trial of 
My skill upon my child ! — Impossible ! 
I do not guess your meaning. 

Ges. I would see 
Thee hit an apple at the distance of 
A hundred paces. 

Tell Is my boy to hold it? 

Ges. No. 

Tell. No! — I wiU send the arrow through the 
core ! 

Ges. It is to rest upon his head. 

Tell. Great Heaven, you hear him ! 

Ges. Thou dost hear the choice I give — 
Such trial of the skill thou art master of, 
Or death to both of you ; not otherwise 
To be escaped. 

Tell. O monster ! 

Ges. Wilt thou do it? 

Albert. He will ! he will ! 
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Tell. Ferocious monster ! — Make 
A father murder his own child. 

Ges. Take off 
His chains, if he consent. 

Tell. With his own hand ! 

Ges. Does he consent? 

Albert. He does. {Gesler signs to his officers, who 
proceed to take off TelVs chains. Tell all the time un- 
conscious what they do.) 

Tell. With his own hand ! 
Murder his child with his own hand — This hand ! 
The hand I have led him, when an infant, by ! — 
It is beyond horror — it is most horrible. 
Amazement ! {His chains fall off.) What is that you 

have done to me? 
Villains ! put on my chains again. My hands 
Are free from blood, and have no gust for it. 
That they should drink my child's ! Here ! here ! I 

will not 
Murder my boy for Gesler. 

Alb. Father — father ! 
You will not hit me, father ! — 

Tell. Hit thee ! — Send 
The arrow through thy brain — or, missing that, 
Shoot out an eye — or, if thine eyes escape, 
Mangle the cheek I have seen thy mother's lips 
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Cover with kisses ! — Hit thee — hit a hair 
Of thee, and cleave thy mother's heart — 

Ges. Dost thou consent? 

Tell. Give me my bow and quiver. 

Ges. For what? 

Tell. To shoot my boy ! 

Alh. No, father — no ! 
To save me ! — You will be sure to hit the apple — 
Will you not save me, father? 

Tell. Lead me forth — 
I will make a trial ! 

Alh. Thank you ! 

Tell. Thank me! Do 
You know for what ? — I will not make the trial, 
To take him to his mother in my arms. 
And lay him down a corpse before her ! 

Ges. Then he dies this moment — and you cer- 
tainly 
Do murder him whose life you have a chance 
To save, and will not use it. 

Tell. Well — I wiU do it ! I wiU make the trial. 

Alh. Father — 

Tell. Speak not to me : 
Let me not hear thy voice — Thou must be dumb ; 
And so should all things be — Earth should be dumb. 
And Heaven — unless its thunders muttered at 
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The deed, and sent a bolt to stop it ! Give me 
My bow and quiver ! — 

Ges. When all is ready. 

Tell. WeUlleadon! 

Ill 

Persons. — Enter, slowly, People in evident distress — 
Officers, Samem, Gesler, Tell, Albert, and Soldiers 
— one bearing TelVs bow and quiver, another mth a 
basket of apples. • 

Ges. That is your ground. Now shall they meas- 
ure thence. 
A hundred paces. Take the distance. 

Tell. Is the line a true one? 

Ges. True or not, what is it to thee? 

Tell What is it to me ? A little thing, 
A very little thing — a yard or two 
Is nothing here or there — were it a wolf 
I shot at ! Never mind. 

Ges. Be thankful, slave, 
Our grace accords thee life on any terms. 

Tell. I will be thankful, Gesler ! — Villain, stop ! 
You measure to the sun. 

Ges. And what of that? 
What matter whether to or from the sun? 
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Tell. I would have it at my back — the sun should 
shine 
Upon the mark, and not on him that shoots. 
I cannot see to shoot against the sun — 
I will not shoot against the sun ! 

Ges. Give him his way ! Thou hast cause to bless 
my mercy. 

Tell. I shall remember it. I would like to see 
The apple I am to shoot at. 

Ges. Stay ! Show me the basket ! — there — 

Tell. You have picked the smallest one. 

Ges. I know I have. 

Tell. Oh ! do you ? — But you see 
The color on it is dark — I would have it light, 
To see it better. 

Ges. Take it ^s it is : 
Thy skill will be the greater if thou hittest it. 

Tell. True — true ! — I did not think of that — I 
wonder 
I did hot think of that — Give me some chance 
To save my boy ! (Throws away the apple with all his 

force.) 
I will not miu'der him, 
If I can help it — for the honor of 
The form thou wearest, if all the heart is gone. 

Ges. Well : choose thyself. 
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Tell Have I a friend among the lookers on? 

Vemer. (Rushing forward.) Here, Tell. 

Tell. I thank thee, Verner ! 
He is a friend who runs out into a storm 
To shake a hand with us. I must be brief : 
When once the bow is bent, we cannot take 
The shot too soon. Vemer, whatever be 
The issue of this hour, the common cause 
Must not stand still. Let not to-morrow's sun 
Set on the tyrant's banner ! Verner ! Verner ! 
The boy ! — the boy ! — Thinkest thou he hath the 

coiu'age 
To stand it? 

Ver. Yes. 

Tell. Does he tremble ? 

Ver. No. 

Tell. Art sure? 

Ver. I am. 

Tell. How looks he? 

Ver. Clear and smilingly : 
If you doubt it — look yourself. 

Tell. No — no — my friend ; 
To hear it is enough. 

Ver. He bears himself so much above his years — 

Tell. I know ! — I know. 

Ver. With constancy so modest ! — 
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Tell. I was sure he would — 

Ver. And looks with such relymg love 
And reverence upon you — 

Tell. Man! Man! Man! 
No more ! Already I am too much the father 
To act the man ! — Vemer, no more, my friend ! 
I would be flint — flint — flint. Do not make me feel 
I am not — do not mind me ! — Take the boy 
And set him, Verner, with his back to me. 
Set him upon his knees — and place this apple 
Upon his head, so that the stem may front me, — 
Thus, Vemer ; charge him to keep steady — tell him 
I will hit the apple : — Vemer, do all this 
More briefly than I tell it thee. 

Ver. Come, Albert ! {Leading him out) 

Alb. May I not speak to him before I go ? 

Ver. No. 

Alb. I would only kiss his hand. 

Ver. You must not. 

Alb. I must ! — I cannot go from him without. 

Ver. It is his will you should. 

Alb. His will, is it? 
I am content then — come. 

Tell. My boy ! {Holding out his arms to him.) 

Alb. My father ! {Rushing into TelVs arms.) 

Tell. If thou canst bear it, should not I ? — Go, now 
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My son — and keep in mind that I can shoot — 

Go, boy — be thou but steady, I will hit 

The apple — Go ! — God bless thee — go. — My 

bow ! — {The how is handed to him.) 
Thou wilt not fail thy master, wilt thou? — Thou 
Hast never failed him yet, old servant — No, 
I am sure of thee — I know thy honesty. 
Thou art stanch — stanch. — Let me see my quiver. 

Ges. Give him a single arrow 

Tell. Do you shoot? 

Sol. I do. 

Tell. Is it so you pick an arrow, friend? 
The point, you see is bent ; the feather jagged. 

(Breaks it.) 
That is all the use it is fit for. 
- Ges. Let him have another. 

Tell. Why, it is better than the first. 
But yet not good enough for such an aim 
As I ain to take — It is heavy in the shaft : 
I will not shoot with it ! (Throws it away.) Let me 

see my quiver. 
Bring it ! — It is not one arrow in a dozen 
I would take to shoot with at a dove, much less 
A dove like that. — 

Ges. It matters not. 
Show him the quiver. 
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Tell. See if the boy is ready. {TeU here hides an 
arrow under his vest.) 
Ver. He is. 




Tell. I am ready, too ! Keep silent for 
Heaven^s sake, and do not stir — and let me have 
Your prayers — yoiu* prayers — and be my witnesses 
That if his life is in peril from my hand, 
It is only for the chance of saving it. {To the people.) 

Ges. Go on. 

Tell. I will. 

O friends, for mercy's sake, keep motionless 

And silent. 
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{Tell shoots — a shout of joy bursts from the crowd — 
TelVs head drops on his bosom; he with difficulty 
supports himself upon his bow.) 
Ver. {Rushing in with Albert) The boy is safe — 

no hair of him is touched. 
Alb. Father, I am safe ! — your Albert's safe, dear 
father, — 
Speak to me ! Speak to me ! 
Ver. He camiot, boy ! 
Alb. You grant him life? 
Ges. I do. 

Alb. And are we free? 
Ges. You are. 

Alb. Thank heavens ! — thank heavens ! 
Ver. Open his vest, 
And give him air. 

{Albert opens his father^ s vest and the arrow drops. Tell 
starts, fixes his eyes on Albert, and clasps him to his 
breast.) 
Tell My boy ! — My boy ! 
Ges. For what 
Hid you that arrow in your breast? — Speak, slave! 
Tell. To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy ! 

— James Sheridan Knowles. 

James Sheridan Knowles (1784-1862) was an Irish dramatist. 
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THE SONG OF THE HOLLY 

feigning benefits 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind — 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude ! 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly. 

Then heigh ho ! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly ! 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky — 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ! 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 

Heigh ho ! sing heigh ho ! unto the green holly. 

Most friendship is feigning, most loving'mere folly. 

Then heigh ho ! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly ! 

— William Shakespeare. 
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PONCE DE LEON 



Marco Polo 


marvelous 


descriptions 


savor 


diverse 


spicery 


Mandeville 


Bimini 


« 


Pascua 


Florida 





In the hearts of the people of long ago there was 
much love of adventure. The more wonderful a story 
was the more they enjoyed it. 

Once, long before Columbus discovered America, a 
man named Marco Polo made a long journey into 
the far East. When he came back he told stories so 
marvelous that all Europe was filled with wonder. 
Then he wrote a book, and the stories in the book were 
even more wonderful than the stories that he told. 

All the scholars in Europe read this book. In it 
they found descriptions of giants, of dwarfs, of great 
deserts, of palaces of gold, and of trees and animals 
such as Europeans had never seen. As they read the 
book people knew not which things were true and 
which were "make believe.^' But it was very wonder- 
ful, and everybody enjoyed the book, and talked of it 
and dreamed about it. 

Then there was another traveler, who wrote a book 
not unlike that of Marco Polo. In his book he said, 
"At the head of the forest there is a city. And beside 
the city there is a mountain whereof the city takes its 
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name, — and at the foot of this mountain there is a well, 
noble and fair. And the water has a sweet savor as it 
were of diverse spicery. And each hour of the day 
the water changes ; and whoso drinks of that well shall 
be healed of what manner of disease he has ; and never- 
more shall he have sickness, but shall evermore seem 
young. I, John Mandeville, saw this well and thereof 
drank twice, — and evermore since that time I feel 
haler and better. Some men call this well the 'foun- 
tain of youth.''' 

When an author tells of a wonderful well like this, 
and says that he himself drank from it, who could 
fail to believe it ? Certainly, not the people of those 
early times ; for the world was so new and strange to 
them that they doubted no story, however wonderful. 

There was one Spaniard, Ponce de Leon, who cared 
more for health and youth than for gold. He had 
crossed the ocean with Columbus, and so knew some- 
thing of the land so far away. Moreover, when he 
was in those islands with Columbus, he heard the 
savages speak of a wonderful fountain like this one in 
Mandeville's book. 

"If I could only find it !" Ponce de Leon said. 

So with three little vessels he set out from Spain. 
First of all he was to search for the fabled islands of 
Bimini. There was something wonderful about these 
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islands. Once some sailors, far out upon the ocean, 
had seen fair islands still farther to the west. When 
they returned to their country they told what they 
had seen. Three years later some priests sailed away 
upon the ocean and were gone a long time. When 
they came back they, too, told of the wonderful islands 
of Bimini, out upon the western waters. 

There were cities upon these islands, the priests 
said; and there were great treasures of gold and of 
silver. The people were kind and gentle, and always 
friendly. 

So it was to seek the islands of Bimini, rather than 
the Fountain of Youth, that the Spanish king fitted 
out a fleet for Ponce de Leon. But in Ponce de Leon's 
heart was hidden the hope of finding the famous 
fountain. One Easter morning the little vessels reached 
the bay near where St. Augustine now stands. It 
was a beautiful day, and the shores were richly 
covered with flowers and ferns. As Ponce de Leon 
looked out upon them, he thought of his home in 
Spain, where the churches were decked with flowers 
at Easter, and he said "Pascua Florida,'' which means, 
''the flowers of Easter-tide." Then the men said also 
''Pascua Florida," and they, too, thought of home, and 
it may be that some of them wished they were back 
in Spain again. 
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After spending a little time in this beautiful land, 
Ponce de Leon went back to Spain. The king made 
him governor of the new lands which he had found, 
and to which he had given the name of Florida. But he 
did not return to take possession of them for eight 
years, because his native country was at war with some 
of her neighbors, and the king needed his help. 

When at length he did go, he took a number of his 

countrymen out with him, and founded a little colony. 

He still continued to search' for the wonderful fountain. 

But it was not very long before he was fatally wounded 

in a battle with the Indians, and went to Cuba to die. 

Poor Ponce de Leon ! For not in Florida, nor in the 

whole wide world, was that wonderful fountain to be 

found. 

— Mara L. Pratt. 

Notes and Questions 

Who was Marco Polo? What did he do? What did he tell 
about? What other traveler wrote a book hke that of Marco 
Polo? What did he discover? What is meant by the ''Foun- 
tain of Youth"? What great explorer tried to find this Fountain 
of Youth? Did he succeed? Why not? What did Ponce de 
Leon discover? On what day? What did he call the place? 
Where did he die? What brought about his death? In what 
country was he bom? 

The foregoing extract has been taken from '* America's Story 
for America's Children " by Mara L. Pratt. 
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THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS 

schooner hawthorn veering hurricane 
frothed icicles Norman's 

It was the schooner Hesperus 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter 

To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds. 

That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 

The smoke now west, now south. 

Then up and spake an old Sailor 

Had sailed the Spanish main, 
^'I pray thee put into yonder port. 

For I fear a hurricane. 

"Last night the moon had a golden ring, 

And to-night no moon we see !'' 
The skipper he blew a whiflf from his pipe. 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 
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Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the Northeast ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused like a frighted steed, 

Then leaped her cable's length. 

"Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter. 

And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale 

That ever wind did blow." 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 

" O father ! I hear the church bells ring ; 

O say, what may it be?" 
"'Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast!" 

And he steered for the open sea. 

" O father ! I hear the sound of guns ; 
6 say, what may it be?" 
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^'Some 9hip in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea ! '^ 

^'O father ! I see a gleaming light ; 

O say, what may it be ? '' 
But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark. 

With his face turned to the skies, 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saved she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ, Who stilled the wave 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe.^ 

And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 

On the rocks and the hard sea sand. 

^ Norman's Woe is on the Massachusetts coast near Cape Ann. 
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The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool. 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board ; 

Like a vessel of glass she stove and sank, — 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast. 
To see the form of a maiden fair. 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown seaweed. 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow ! 
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Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman's Woe ! 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

Notes and Questions 

What picture does the first stanza bring to your mind? What 
does the skipper do? Tell about his Uttle daughter. What did 
the old sailor say to the skipper? What did the skipper say to 
his daughter? What did she hear? What happened to the 
skipper? What was the first thought that came to his daugh- 
ter's mind? What happened to the schooner? What did the 
fisherman see at daybreak? Did the skipper make a mistake 
in not taking the advice of the old sailor? What would you have 
done if you were in his place? 

The skipper mentioned in this poem scorned the good advice of 
the old sailor. Had he been wise enough to follow the old gentle- 
man's counsel, he might not have met such a tragic death. 

Some murmur when their sky is clear 

And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 

In their great heaven of blue ; 
And some with thankful love are filled 

If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God's good mercy, gild 

The darkness of their night. 

— Trench. 
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HARRY'S CONTRIBUTION 



gesture ornament representation 

prosperity generation 

"Poor Harry Fielding/' the village folks used to 
say, as a gentle, pale-faced boy passed along the street 
under the shadow of the elms and the maples. 

But why did they say, "Poor Harry Fielding?" 

Every one knew (for in such villages each one knows 
everybody, and everybody knows each one) that he 
had lain still for months on his cot with a weight on 
his left foot, to keep his leg straight and of the same 
length as the other, and that he had never been able 
to join in any of the boyish sports of his age. 

But this was not all. For two, three, yes, perhaps 
five years, there had been a gradual loss of the precious 
sense of hearing. He was not utterly deaf, but pains 
must be taken to speak distinctly to him, in personal 
conversation, while general conversation was altogether 
lost on Harry. How keenly he felt this no one guessed, 
for he never complained. 

Sometimes, when everybody in the room laughed 
over some pleasantry, he would say to the one nearest 
him, "What are they saying?'' and this nearest one, 
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still with tears of laughter on his cheeks, would reply- 
in a careless way, not even looking at Harry for fear of 
losing the next joke, ''Oh, nothing worth repeating." 

Sometimes, when the disappointment was very keen, 
a trembling would come to the sensitive lip, or a tear 
to the gentle eye of our Harry Fielding. Keener 
still was the pain when some gesture of impatience 
showed that it was too much trouble to repeat to him 
what he had not heard. 

Thus it came about, that while everybody loved 
Harry Fielding, he was really leading a very lonely 
life. Perhaps no one understood this, but there was 
a certain something in his manner and expression, as 
he walked along the village street under the shadow of 
the elms and the maples, which caused the village folks 
to say, "Poor Harry Fielding!" 

But while Harry was cut off from so many of the 
enjoyments of the young, sources of happiness had been 
opened to him. He had become very fond of books — 
good books, not mere stories and wonders. Descrip- 
tions of cities and countries, of beautiful churches and 
paintings, filled his imagination with charming pictures. 

He lived in a world of his own, it may be, but it was 
a world of beauty, and also a land of holiness ; for our 
Harry Fielding had found his greatest consolation 
in the practices of piety within his reach. 
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His rosary had always been his friend when con- 
fined to his bed with the heavy weight on his foot; 
and the little altar which his devoted mother had 
arranged for him within sight of his couch, and which 




his sister at such times had always kept fair with flowers, 
was a constant source of pleasure. 

Then, too, his quiet, thoughtful ways had prepared 
him very early to receive his First Communion; and 
after this, whenever he was confined to his bed, good 
Father James was always sure to bring Holy Com- 
munion on the days the other boys received, and on 
the great feast days. It was as if the rippling, laughing 
stream of a boy's life had deepened, so as to flow over 
the stones unheard. 
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But now came an event in the village, — one which 
aroused everybody. One Sunday Father James said 
that their church ought to have a marble altar; not 
one with nothing but straight lines for ornament, 
but beautifully carved, and on the front there must be 
a representation, cut in marble, of the Lord's Supper. 
Then, in the niches of the altar should be marble 
statues of the patron saints of the church, St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 

All this would cost a good deal of money. But 
Father James reminded his people how abimdantly 
God had blessed them, not only by the prosperity they 
had enjoyed year after year, but by having this well- 
built church left to them by a former generation, and 
which they were now bound, in honor, to beautify, in then- 
turn, by erecting an altar which would show that the 
fervor of the parish had not declined with its prosperity. 

Of course the rich men would give money, and all, 
Father James said, would, he hoped, give something, 
as the poor widow in the Gospel gave her mite. 

II 

Leonardo tabernacle instruction columbine 
trillium cemetery sacristan 

Harry could not hear what Father James said in 
the church, but it came to his ears, first from one, 
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then from another; and it was talked about m the 
family of the Fieldings. 

As he thought it over and over, a sort of aching 
desire came to him to give something to the altar, — 
something made by himself. 

He had never been strong enough to be an altar 
boy. He could not carry the heavy missal from one 
end of the altar to the other, and could not kneel 
long enough to serve at Mass. Besides he could not 
hear to make the responses at the right time to the 
priest. 

How often he had been tempted to envy the very 
youngest of .the altar boys the honor of standing so 
near to our Lord in the tabernacle ! But what if he 
could make something which would stand nearer to 
om* Lord than any altar boy could do? What could 
this thing be? 

During the long weeks in which he was so often con- 
fined to his bed, the boys were really very kind to 
Harry. The first pussy willows of the spring and the 
cheerful cowslips, too, were brought to him when a 
child, because he could not go for them himself; and 
his sisters brought him the first violets. 

Little by little, with the help of his mother, he had 
copied these wild flowers, and painted them in his 
childish fashion. 
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A visitor having seen them, his parents were told 
that Harry had an uncommon talent for drawing and 
painting ; that he only needed good instruction to find 
in this talent unthought-of happiness ; while he might, if 
necessary, make by it an independent living for himself. 

His parents, who never failed to do everything in 
their power to brighten Harry's lonely life, secured for 
him the best teacher in the country. So diligent was 
he that he soon became the delight of his teacher, the 
wonder of the village, and even of visitors from different 
cities. 

The truth was, Harry had but one thought, to make 
his pictures as much like the living flowers brought to 
him as possible. He was never in a hurry to finish 
them, and the velvet petal of the purple pansy he was 
never tired of retouching. 

All this had come about at the time Father James 
proposed the marble altar. But what could Harry 
make that would suit the hard marble, which could be 
touched only with a chisel? 

The smallest child notices what looks like three 
printed pages in small frames on the altar. Sometimes 
there is a border around the printed page, and even 
some pictures. These always stand on the altar during 
Mass, for some of the prayers which are said by the 
priest at every Mass are in these small frames. 
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This thought came to Harry : "I will make a set of 
cards for the new altar, and will paint flowers and vines 
for the borders. This shall be the 'Widow's Mite' 
which Father James said the poorest person could give, 
for it is all I have to offer. Moreover, I will begin now, 
this Paschal time, and will paint the flowers which 
bloom between Easter day and Trinity Sunday, and I 
will call these cards the Paschal cards." 

Full of this idea Harry set to work. The flowers 
could not be finished during one Paschal-tide, and the 
altar would not be ready for more than a year, so 
Harry was safe. No one but his father and mother 
were to know what he was painting ; least of all Father 
James, for whom they would be such a pleasant surprise. 

The foot of all three of the cards was like a bank 
of spring flowers. The long borders were given by 
budding grapevines, the buds being of a whitish pink, 
yellow, and green, only a little less bright than flowers. 
"And besides," said Harry, "the vine is one of the sym- 
bols of Christ in the Holy Eucharist." 

At the sides, supported by the vines, stood tall 
columbines nodding on their stems. The large card 
which stands in the middle of the altar is divided into 
three parts, and in the middle part are those most 
sacred words and sentences which the priest pro- 
nounces when he consecrates the Sacred Host. 
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On this middle part, therefore, Harry put such 
flowers as would remind one of the Mystery of the 
Altar, and the most Holy Sacrifice of the Body and 
Blood of Jesus, our Redeemer. 

Supported by the budding grapevines, stood the 
white blossoms of the bloodroot, its large leaves cut 
into the edge in seven lobes, reminding Harry of 
the Seven Sacraments, which take all their graces 
from the Precious Blood; and these leaves wrap- 
ping themselves around the brittle stem, from which 
oozes, if broken, what looks like the water and 
blood which came from the side of our Saviour on the 
cross. 

Just between these, he placed the pure white Tril- 
lium, or the flowers of the Holy Trinity, as Harry 
called it, because its leaves, its sepals, its petals, all 
grow in threes. Then as a heading for these sacred 
words and sentences, he copied our Lord in Leonardo's 
picture of the Last Supper, extending His holy hands 
over the bread and wine, which at that moment be- 
came His Body and Blood. 

The cards were all done and beautifully framed by 
the time the marble altar, with its sculptured front, 
and its marble statues of the Apostles, was com- 
pleted. They were set on the altar, ready for the 
first Mass, said by Father James himself. 
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Nothing could have pleased the good priest so 
much. When he praised the beauty of the design 
and the painting, Harry said: ''You know, dear 
Father James, this is the 'Widow's Mite,' which you 
asked for, because it is all I have to give." 

The Paschal-tide altar cards were carefully used; 




used for many years after good Father James and 
Harry Fielding had been laid in the village cemetery. 

Even now the gray-haired sacristan takes them 
out on Easter Sunday, dusts each frame and glass 
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carefully, then places them reverently on the altar, 

saying the while a fervent ''May he rest in peace" 

for poor Harry Fielding. For who can value at its 

real worth whatever is, in deed and in truth, a 

''Widow's Mite!'' 

— Eliza Allen Starr. 

Notes and Questions 

Why did the people say "Poor Harry Fielding''? What 
source of happiness did he possess? What did Father James 
bring him? What improvement did Father James wish to make 
in the church? How did Harry spend the time when confined 
to his home? What did Harry propose to give to the altar? 
How are they decorated? Did Father James like them? Do 
they still exist ? 

Eliza Allen Starr (1842-1901), an art lecturer and poet, was 
bom in Massachusetts. 
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ROBIN REDBREAST 

GooD-BY, good-by to summer ! 

For summer's nearly done ; 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun ; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 

Our swallows flown away, — 
But Robin's here, in coat of brown. 
And ruddy breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear ! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 

Bright yellow, red, and orange. 

The leaves come down in hosts ; 
The trees are Indian princes. 

But soon they'll turn to ghosts ; 
The leathery pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough ; 
It's autumn, autumn, autumn late, 
'Twill soon be winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear ! 
And what will this poor Robin do? 
For pinching days are near. 
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The fireside for the cricket, 

The wheatstack for the mouse, 
When trembling night winds whistle 

And moan all round the house. 
The frosty ways like iron, 

The branches plumed with snow, — 
Alas ! in winter dead and dark. 
Where can poor Robin go ? 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
Robin dear ! 
And a crumb of bread for Robin, 
His little heart to cheer ! 

— Wn-LiAM Allingham. 



WORDS AND DEEDS 

Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 

Nor deem it void of power ; 
There's fruit in each wind-wafted seed 

That waits its natal hour. 
No act falls fruitless ; none can tell 

How vast its power may be. 
Nor what results enfolded dwell 

Within it silently. 

— Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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DAVID AND GOLIATH 

anointed stationed opposite Goliath 
challenge indignant insisted helmet 

For many years the Israelites were governed by 
Judges. But after the reign of Samuel, the people 
grew tired of them and asked for a king to rule over 
them. 

Much against his will, Samuel anointed Saul as the 
first king of the Israelites. 

Saul was a brave and valiant man. While he obeyed 
the laws of God, everything went well with him. He 
conquered his enemies and gained new possessions 
for the Israelites. 

But in the pride of his power, he disobeyed the laws 
of God. He was at once cut off from the throne of 
Israel and a new king appointed. 

"Who was the new king? " I hear you ask. 

He was a mere shepherd boy who had been tending 
his father's flocks. 

When David came in sight of Samuel, the Lord said 
to him : "Arise and anoint him, for this is he." 

Then Samuel took the horn of oil and anointed him 
in the midst of his brethren. And the spirit of the 
Lord came upon David from that day forward. 

Not long after David had been anointed by Samuel, 
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a war broke out between the Israelites and the Philis- 
tines. 

The Israelites were stationed on one hill and the 
Philistines on the opposite one, — a narrow valley 
lying between them. 

David who had been tending his flocks was allowed 
to come to see his brothers who were fighting with 
the Israelites. 

Shortly after his arrival, there came forth from the 
camp of the Philistines a giant named Goliath. He 
was six cubits and a span, he had a helmet of brass on 
his head, and he was covered with a coat of mail. 

Thus arrayed, he cried out to the Israelites : "Why 
are you come out prepared to fight? Choose out a 
man from among your number, and let him fight me 
hand to hand. 

"If he be able to fight me, and kill me, we will be 
servants to you : but if I conquer him, and kill him, 
you shall be servants of the Philistines." 

This challenge frightened the Israelites. Not one 
of them was willing to fight Goliath. 

When David saw that the Jewish soldiers were afraid 
of the giant, he was indignant. Thereupon he said to 
the men of the camp : "I will fight Goliath." 

Accordingly he went to Saul and told him what he 
intended to do. But Saul said to him: "Thou art 
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not able to withstand this Philistine, nor to fight against 
him; for thou art but a boy." 

David still insisted that he could fight the giant. 

At last Saul said: "Go, and the Lord be with, 
thee.'' 

David put on a coat of mail and a helmet of brass. 
But when he tried to walk in them, he could not. 
Thereupon he laid aside all the armor, and taking five 
smooth stones from the brook and putting a sling in 
his hand, he went forth to meet the giant. 

When Goliath saw him, he said to David: "Come 
to me, and I will give thy flesh to the birds of the 
air and to the beasts of the earth." 

David said to Goliath : "Thou comest to me with a 
sword, with a spear, and with a shield : but I come to 
thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel, Whom thou hast defied. 

"This day the Lord will deliver thee into my hand, 
and I will slay thee, and take away thy head from 
thee." 

Goliath now began to advance towards David. 
The latter putting one of the stones into his sling, 
sent it with all his force into the forehead of Goliath, 
who fell to the ground. 

When David saw the giant fall, he ran to the spot, 
took the sword, and cut off Goliath's head. 
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Then the Philistines, seeing that their leader was 
dead, fled away as quickly as possible. 

— The Book of Kings. 

Notes and Questions 

Who was the first king to rule over the Israelites? Why 
was he set aside? Who succeeded him? How did David show 
that he was a brave man? Who was Goliath? What did he 
say to David? How did David answer him? What happened 
to the giant? What is the meaning of ''six cubits and a span"? 
Have you ever seen a sling? 

King David, the Shepherd King who succeeded Saul in ruling 
over the people of Israel, was not only a famous warrior, but a 
musician and the greatest poet of his time. He is regarded as 
the foimder of the sublime religious poetry of the Hebrews. 

THE BAREFOOT BOY 

Blessings on thee, Uttle man — 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan ! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes, 
With thy red Up, redder still. 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face. 
Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace ; 
From my heart I give thee joy ! 
I was once a barefoot boy ! 

— John Greenleap^ Whittier. 
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BREAKING A HABIT 

^'How shaU I a habit break?" 

As you did that habit make. 

As you gathered, you must lose ; 

As you yielded, now refuse. 

Thread by thread the strands we twist, 

Till they bind us, neck and wrist ; 

Thread by thread the patient hand 

Must untwine ere free we stand. 

As we builded, stone by stone, 

We must toil, unhelped, alone, 

Till the wall is overthrown. 

But remember, as we try, 
Lighter every test goes by : 
Wading in, the stream grows deep 
Towards the center's downward sweep ; 
Backward turn, each step ashore 
Shallower is than that before. 
Ah, the precious years we waste 
Leveling what we raised in haste ; 
Doing what must be undone 
Ere content or love be won ! 
First, across the gulf we cast 
Kite-borne threads till lines are passed, 
And habit builds the bridge at last ! 

— John Boyle O'Reilly. 
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THE ST. CECILIA OF UPPER PETER 

I 

Saranac huddled Pelkas government 
reservation gruffly agent 

"I AM sorry, girls, but I must go. The message 
says start at once, as I must be at the meeting to- 
night," said Captain Clark as he drew on his fur coat 
and looked at the two girls who were making an attempt 
to appear brave. 

"Keep the boys in, Margaret, as there may be 
spies about, and Saranac must not know of my ab- 
sence. It seems too bad to go and leave you on your 
arrival. Nan. I shall be back in time, however, to 
keep Christmas. Watch the boys, Margaret," and 
the Captain called the two boys and started to join the 
Indian carrier who waited for him in the sledge outside. 

The boys gave bear hugs to their father and hurried 
in to inspect their cousin Nan, who had arrived that 
morning from the East. 

"I am so glad you are here. Nan," said Margaret, 
as the sledge disappeared. "Fancy having to spend 
Christmas here alone." 

"Let us make the best of it," said Nan, smiling 
bravely. "No one can come near us. I heard the 
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carrier assure your father that the Pelkas were all at 
Lower Peter and would not move while the weather is 
so cold. Besides, there is nothing to take but the boys 
and us/' 

"There is a bag of Government papers and money 
in father's keeping, and Saranac knows it. If he should 
find out that father had gone to the Reservation, he 
would surely poimce on us. There is trouble brewing, 
as several of the settlers' horses have been stolen. 

"But there! Instead of getting you some dinner 
I am drawing pictures of horror for your Christmas. 
But really, Nan, I do not like father's going so hur- 
riedly. I should not mind it, but the soldiers are not 
at the fort. They were transferred last week, and 
here we are, four lonely people, at the mercy of the 
savages, if they should choose to wait upon us." 

"Never mind, Margaret," said Nan briskly, as the 
boys played in the next room. "Saranac has no way 
of finding out that the fort is empty and your father 
gone. Uncle will be back early in the morning, and 
we will not be much afraid for one night. This is my 
first experience in the wilderness, and I am going to 
enjoy it," and the girl went to the window and looked 
across the frozen lake that divided Upper Peter from 
the islands where the Indians had encamped for the 
winter. 
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Captain Clark was the Government's agent at 
Upper Peter, and lived in the small stone house beside 
the fort, two miles from the nearest neighbor. Nan 
Clark, his niece, had always been interested in her far- 
away cousins, but never had a chance to visit them. 
At last one presented itself. 

Nan was a singer. After a severe illness in the 
fall she had lost her voice, a loss which she felt 
keenly, as her voice was her means of earning a liv- 
ing. Her doctor ordered her to go where she could 
have a complete rest. She wrote to her uncle and 
received a pressing invitation to spend the winter with 
Margaret. 

Nan arrived the day before Christmas to find the 
fort deserted and her uncle ordered to the Reservation. 
The girls spent a merry afternoon. Nan told gay 
stories and kept the boys interested. 

Before tea time Margaret went upstairs to hunt for 
some books, and George slipped out. 

Nan soon missed him and started in pursuit. She 
whistled and called, but received no response. She 
hurried towards the patch of the woods near the edge 
of the lake. As she neared the woods she was surprised 
to hear voices, and stopped suddenly. From behind 
a clump of young firs she saw two Indians sitting 
huddled together, with a gayly dressed young chief 
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standing beside them. George stood at the chief's 
side, held by a leather strap. 

Nan crouched down in the soft snow and listened 
eagerly as they questioned the boy. 
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"Yes, pa is gone," said George. "He will be back 
in the morning.'' 

"Is there any one at the fort?" said the chief, 
gruffly. 

"No." 

"Any one at the house?" 

"No one but me and Margaret and Fred." 

"Are you sure?" 
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"Yes," said George, nodding his head. 

"Did the carrier from the Reservation come for 
father?'' 

"Yes, this morning. Let me go home, please,'' 
the child pleaded. 

"What brought you over here?" and the Indian 
shook him. 

"I stole out to see if the squirrel ate the nuts I 
brought yesterday," confessed George. "Please let 
me go." 

"I will let you go, but remember, if you tell that 
you saw us, we will come for you in the night and cut 
you up into little pieces for bears," the Indian threat- 
ened, releasing him. 

"I won't tell," cried George, darting away. 

Nan did not dare move. 

"We will get the horse, and take the stores and bag 
from the house and be off to-morrow," said the young 
chief gleefully, as they started towards the lake. 

II 

molasses apologized tableau accompanied 

crunching 

Nan arose slowly from her cramped position and 
went back to the house. George was eating bread 
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and molasses. Fred was toasting bread before the 
sitting-room fire. 

"Please light the lamp, Nan. Margaret has fallen 
asleep upstairs and pa does not let us touch the lamps," 
said Fred, when he had toasted the last slice. 

Nan lit the lamp and made the tea. Margaret soon 
entered and apologized for leaving them so long. 
George ate his supper in silence and accompanied 
Fred to bed. 

"Are you afraid. Nan?" said Margaret, as the girls 
sat before the fire in Margaret's room. 

"Yes, I am afraid," confessed Nan, and she whispered 
the adventure of the afternoon. 

Margaret shivered. "That chief is Saranac's son." 

"We must do something. Could we not steal into 
the fort and hide the bag?" asked Nan. 

"No, dear. One of the Indians is probably on the 
watch for fear George might tell." 

"I put the bag under our bed and have barred the 
doors," said Nan as she combed out her long yellow 
hair. 

"You look just like the St. Cecilia at the fort, Nan," 
said Margaret, as she watched her fair cousin. 

"Tell me about her," and Nan sat on the floor. 

"There is a picture up at the fort that is very lovely. 
It represents St. Cecilia, with arms outstretched, 
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looking heavenward. She is dressed in a flowing white 
robe, with her hair hanging over her shoulders. The 
picture belonged to Father Shaw, and hung over the 
altar in the mission chapel, and do you know, Nan, 
Saranac is afraid of that picture/' 

"Afraid?'' asked Nan. 

"Yes. He killed the Father and burned the chapel. 
One of the officers succeeded in saving the picture, as 
it is valuable. He keeps it hung in the fort. Saranac 
will not go near it, as the officer told him that the pic- 
ture lady would come to life some day and destroy 
him for his cruelty. He believed it, and was really 
scared. Indians, you know, are very superstitious." 

"Oh, Margaret!" cried Nan, rising, "I will be St. 
Cecilia." 

"What do.you mean?" 

"I will be St. Cecilia," repeated Nan, "and frighten 
Saranac if he comes. I know the position. I have 
done it in a tableau. That great window at the end of 
the room swings in. I will stand on the sill and — " 

"Oh, Nan! You dear, brave girl! Are you not 
afraid?" cried Margaret. 

"Not a mite; we can use the sheets for drapery. 
He does not know I am here. Have you any pine 
that will make a torch to hold behind me? There 
must be a halo, you know." 
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"No/' said Margaret, "but there is the powder 
that makes a red Ught. The soldiers use it for signals. 
Could we use that?'* 

" That is just the thing. Hark ! '' 

"It is the trees/' said Margaret, as a crackling noise 
was heard. "The powder is in the storeroom, will you 
come with me and get it?'' 

"Let us put out the light and steal down for it. 
I am sure I heard footsteps," whispered Nan. 

Margaret soon found the little keg. The girls 
hurried to their room and quickly arranged a sheet in 
front of the window. 

"Now Margaret," whispered Nan, as footsteps 
could be heard cnmching over the hard snow, "we 
will watch. When I tell you, take out a hot coal on 
the shovel and light the powder. You crouch down so 
that your shadow will not be thrown on the sheet." 

Margaret crept to the window and looked out, as 
two dark figures appeared. 

" It is Saranac and his son. The others are on horse- 
Dack. They mean to take all the stores." 

"Now Margaret, now dear, be brave. It is almost 
Christmas morning, and God will help us," and Nan 
stepped in front of the sheet. 

The window swung in. Saranac started and looked 
up to see a soft rosy light, that grew deeper and deeper 
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into crimson, and brought out clearly a tall, white- 
robed figure, with outstretched arms, and streaming 
golden hair. Saranac drew nearer. The tall figure 
advanced slowly to the window and stood on the wide 

sill. With a low cry of 
^^Jee bi ! Jee bi .''' he drew 
back into the shadow of 
the trees. He watched a 
moment and advanced 
again. The white figure 
moved nearer the edge 
and made a motion as if 
to step off. The light 
burned brighter. 

"The white lady! Pau 
guk ! Pau guk!^' he 
shrieked, jumping on the 
nearest horse and riding 
away as fast as he could. 
The rest followed. When the 
sound of the horses' tramp- 
ing died away, Nan sank in a shivering heap on the floor. 
Margaret smothered her light and quickly closed 
the window. 

"They are gone. You dear, brave Nan," she cried, 
rubbing Nan's cold hands. 
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The boys rushed into the room terrified, but were 
soon quieted. 

"You did as much as I, Margaret/' Nan whispered 
faintingly, as she sat by the fire and tried to get warm. 

Captain Clark arrived in the morning with a num- 
ber of soldiers. Saranac was captured and the stolen 
horses returned. 

One of Nan's dearest possessions is the picture of 
St. Cecilia, which she received for a Christmas present. 

— S. Ward. 

Notes and Questions 

Where did the Clark family live? What is a reservation? 
Who came to visit them? Why did she need rest? What was 
the name of the Indian chief? Who told the Indians that Mr. 
Clark had left home? How did Nan know it? Did she tell 
Margaret? What was the story of the picture of St. Cecilia? 
What did Nan propose to do? How did they make the red 
light? What did Saranac say when he saw the white-robed 
figure at the window? Then what did all the Indians do? What 
Christmas present did Nan get? What is the meaning of "Jec 
&i," ''Pauguk"? 

Jee bi ! Jee bi ! means a spirit ! a spirit I 
Pau guk ! Pau guk ! means death ! death I 

God give us men I A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready 

hands. 

- — J. G. Holland. 
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They say I do not love thee, 

Flag of my native land, 
Whose meteor-folds above me 

To the free breeze expand ; 
Thy broad stripes proudly streaming. 
And thy stars so brightly gleaming. 

They say I would forsake thee, 
Should some dark crisis lower ; 

That, recreant, I should make thee 
Crouch to a foreign power ; 

Seduced by license ample, 

On thee, blest flag, to trample. 

False are the words they utter. 

Ungenerous their brand. 
And rash the oaths they mutter. 

Flag of my native land ; 
While still in hope above me 
Thou wavest — and I love thee. 
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They say that bolts of thunder, 
Hurled by the Pontiff's hand, 

May rive and bring thee under. 
Flag of my native land, 

And with one blow dissever 

My heart from thee forever. 

God is my love's first duty. 

To Whose eternal Name 
Be praise for all thy beauty, 

Thy grandeur and thy fame ; 
But ever have I reckoned 
Thine, native flag, its second. 

Woe to the foe or stranger 

Whose sacrilegious hand 
Would touch thee or endanger. 

Flag of my native land ; 
Though some would fain discard thee. 
Mine should be raised to guard thee. 

Then, wave, thou first of banners. 

And in thy gentle shade 
Let creeds, opinions, manners. 

In love and peace be laid ; 
And there, all discord ended, 
Our hearts and souls be blended. 
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Stream on, stream on, before us. 

Thou labarum of light. 
While in one general chorus 

Our vows to thee, we plight ; 
Unfaithful to thee? — Never ! 
My country's flag forever ! 

— Rev. C. C. Pise, D.D. 

Notes and Questions 

This patriotic poem was written to show that Catholics love 
their country's flag as intensely and as steadfastly as any of their 
fellow countrymen. 

Rev. Charies Constantine Pise, D.D. (1802-1866), a cultured 
writer and poet, was bom in Annapolis, Maryland. Father Pise 
has the distinction of being the only priest who has acted as 
chaplain of the United States Senate. 

THE EPIPHANY 

If I were a king this festal day, 
In a regal palace I would not stay, 
I would ease my coffers of yellow gold, 
Enough for my royal train to hold ; 
Oh, gold and sceptre and crown I'd bring 
As a gift of love to the Baby King. 

— Rev. Hugh F. Blunt. 
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HOW UNCLE PODGER HUNG A PICTURE 

commotion Podger semicircle original 
critical Goggles regards grovel 

You never saw such a commotion up and down a 
house, in all your life, as when my Uncle Podger under- 
took to do a piece of work. A picture would have 
come home from the framemaker's, and be standing 
in the dining-room waiting to be put up; and Aunt 
Podger would ask what was to be done with it, and 
Uncle Podger would say — 

"Oh, you leave that to me. Don't you worry. I 
will do all that.'' 

And then he would take off his coat, and begin. He 
would send the girl out for ten cents' worth of nails, 
and then one of the boys after her to tell her what size 
to get ; and from that, he would gradually work down, 
and start the whole house. 

"Now you go and get me a hammer. Will," he would 
shout; "and you bring me the rule, Tom; and I 
shall want the step-ladder, and I had better have a 
kitchen chair, too; and, Jim, you run round to Mr. 
Goggles, and give him, 'Pa's kind regards, and hopes 
his leg is better ; and will he lend me his spirit level?' 
And don't you go, Maria, because I shall want some- 
body to hold the light for me ; and when the girl comes 
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back, she must go out again for a bit of picture cord ; 
and Tom ! — where is Tom ? — Tom, you come here ; I 
shall want you to hand me up the picture," 

And then he would lift up the picture and drop it, 
and it would come out of the frame, and he would 
try to save the glass, and cut himself; and then he 
would spring round the room, looking for his handker- 
chief, because it was in the pocket of the coat he had 
taken ofif, and he did not know where he had put the 
coat, and all the house had to leave ofif looking for his 
tools, and start looking for his coat ; while he would 
dance round and hinder them. 

"Does not anybody in the whole house know where 
my coat is? I never came across such a set in all my 
life — upon my word, I did not. Six of you ! — and 
you cannot find a coat that I put down not five min- 
utes ago! Wellof allthe— '' 

Then he would get up, and find that he had been 
sitting on it, and would call out — 

"Oh, you can give it up! I have found it myself 
now. Might just as well ask the cat to find anything 
as expect you people to find it." 

And, when half an hour had been spent in tying up 
his finger, and a new glass had been got, and the tools, 
and the ladder, and the chair, and the candle had been 
got, he would have another go, the whole family, 
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including the girl, standing round in a semicircle, ready- 
to help. Two people would have to hold the chair, 
and a third would help him up on it, and hold him 
there, and a fourth would hand him a nail, and a fifth 
would pass him up a hanamer, and he would take hold 
of the nail and drop it. 

''There!'' he would say, in an injured tone, "now 
the nail is gone.'' 

And we would all have to go down on our knees and 
grovel for it, while he would stand on the chair, and 
grunt, and want to know if he was to be kept there all 
evening. 

The nail would be found at last, but by that time 
he would have lost the hanamer. 

"Where's the hammer? What did I do with the 
hammer? Good gracious! Seven of you, gaping 
round there, and you don't know what I did with the 
hammer!" 

We would find the hammer for him, and then he 
would have lost sight of the mark he had made on the 
wall, where the nail was to go in, and each of us would 
have to get up on the chair, beside him, and see if 
we could find it ; and we would each discover it in a 
different place, and he would call us all fools, one after 
the other, and tell us to get down. And he would take 
the rule, and remeasure, and find that he wanted 
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half thirty-one and three eighths inches from the comer, 
and would try to do it in his head, and go mad. 

And we would all try to do it in our heads, and all 
arrive at different results, and sneer at one another. 
And in the general commotion the original number 




would be forgotten, and Uncle Podger would have to 
measure it again. 

He would use a bit of string this time, and at the 
critical moment, when he was leaning over the chair at 
an angle of forty-five, and trying to reach a point three 
inches beyond what was possible for him to reach, the 
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string would slip, and dowii he would slide on to the 
piano, a really fine musical eflfect being produced by 
the suddenness with which his head and body struck 
all the notes at the same time. 

And Aunt Maria would say that she would not allow 
the children to stand round and hear such language. 

At last Uncle Podger would get the spot fixed again, 
and put the point of the nail on it with his left hand, 
and take the hammer in his right hand. And, with the 
first blow, he would smash his thumb, and drop the 
hammer, with a yell, on somebody's toes. Aunt Maria 
would mildly observe that, the next time Uncle Podger 
was going to hammer a nail into the wall, she hoped 
he'd let her know in time, so that she could make 
arrangements to go and spend a week with her motller 
while it was being done. 

"Oh, you women, you make such a fuss over every- 
thing,'' Uncle Podger would reply, picking himself 
up. ''Why, I like doing a little job of this sort." 

And then he would have another try, and, at the 
second blow, the nail would go clean through the plaster, 
and half the hammer after it, and Uncle Podger be 
thrown against the wall with force nearly suflScient to 
flatten his nose. 

Then we had to find the rule and string again, and 
a new hole was made ; and, about midnight, the pic- 
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ture would be up — very crooked and insecure, the 
wall for yards round looking as if it had been smoothed 
down with a rake, and everybody dead beat and 
wretched — except Uncle Podger. 

"There you are," he would say, stepping heavily oflf 
the chair on to the girl's corns. "Why, some people 
would have had a man in to do a little thing like that ! " 

— Jerome E. Jerome. 

Jerome K. Jerome (1859- ), an English himiorist, was bom 
in Walsall. 



Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battle-fields no more. 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall. 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing. 
Fairy strains of music fall. 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er. 
Dream of battle-fields no more ; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. 
Mom of toil, nor night of waking. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 
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A CANADIAN BOAT SONG 

rapids Utawa surges 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 
Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim. 
We'll sing at Saint Ann's our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast. 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past ! 

Why should we yet our sail unfurl? 
There is not a breath, the blue wave to curl ; 
But when the wind blows off the shore. 
Oh, sweetly we'll rest our weary oar ! 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past ! 

Utawa's ^ tide ! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 
Saint of this green isle ! hear our prayers. 
Oh, grant us cool heavens, and favoring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past ! 

— Thomas Moore. 
^ Ottawa. 
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BROTHERLY LOVE 

acquainted discussion justify Samaritans 
infested minimizing particle 

One day when our Blessed Lord was preaching to 
a multitude that was so great that they trod on one 
another in their efforts to get near Him, a Scribe broke 
in upon Him, asking, "Master, what must I do to 
possess eternal life?'' 

For a moment there was a dead silence. 

Then Jesus answered, "You are acquainted with the 
law; what do the Ancients say?'' 

The Scribe, straightening himself up for a con- 
flict, replied, "Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with thy whole mind, and with thy whole strength; 
and thy neighbor as thyself." 

Jesus said, "Thou hast answered rightly, do that 
and thou shalt live." 

The Scribe, however, was not satisfied. His ques- 
tion, instead of bringing forth the desired discussion, 
had been turned upon himself. So, wishing to justify 
himself, he said, "It is easy enough to say that I must 
love my neighbor as myself ; but first I must know who 
my neighbor is." 

Now this was a matter upon which there was a great 
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difference of opinion between the Scribes and Jesus. 
The Scribes said that ''neighbor'' meant only those 
who practiced the same religion as themselves and were 
friendly; while Jesus said that it meant everybody, 
even the Samaritans, a nation to whom the Jews were 
strongly opposed, and with whom they had had many 
a bitter conflict. 

So it looked as if the desired discussion might be 
forthcoming after all. But Jesus simply said: ''Lis- 
ten," and He told this story : — 

Once upon a time, a Jew was traveling from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, — a very dangerous journey, for the 
road was infested by robbers. He had covered most 
of the distance, and was beginning to look forward 
to his safe arrival in the city, when, of a sudden, he 
wa& attacked by a number of men who rushed from 
behind a great, high bowlder and pounced upon him, 
— felling him to the ground, and beating him unmerci- 
fully. When they had stripped him of all he had, they 
left him there half dead, lying in the roadway. 

After some time, a Jewish priest came along. When 
he saw the wounded man, he was reminded only of his 
own danger, and crossed over to the other side, and 
hurried on his way. 

By and by, another traveler happened that way. 
This time it was one of the assistants in the Temple. 
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The Good Samaritan 
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He also, when he saw the man, lying bleeding in the 
roadway, thought only of his own danger, and crossed 
over, and hurried past. 

After that, the painful hours dragged by slowly 
until evening, — the most dangerous part of the day. 
Then a Samaritan chanced along. When he saw the 
helpless man, he was moved with compassion; and 
coming over to him, he knelt down beside him, and 
anointed his wounds, pouring oil and wine. When 
he had restored him, he lifted him upon his own beast, 
and walked slowly beside him, till they came to an 
inn. All that night he sat up watching him. When 
morning came, giving money to the innkeeper, he said, 
''Take care of this man until he is well ; and whatever 
it costs you over and above, I, on my return, will repay 
you." 

Jesus told this story as He alone could tell it. When 
He had finished He turned inquiringly to His ques- 
tioner. 

The Scribe, however, deeming no doubt that silence 
was the best means of minimizing the force of the lesson 
taught, said nothing. 

But Jesus was unwilling that any particle of the 
lesson should be lost. So He said to him, ''Which of 
these three, think you, was neighbor to him who fell 
among the robbers?" 
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The Scribe, not so much as even deigning to use the 

word "Samaritan/' so greatly did he hate them all, 

muttered, "He, I suppose, that was merciful unto him/' 

Jesus said, "Thou hast answered well; go thou and 

do in like manner." 

— From " The Divine Story/' 

by Rev. Cornelius J. Holiand, S.T.L. 

Notes and Questions 

Who were the Scribes? What did the Scribe ask our Lord? 
How did He answer him? How did Jesus explain the meaning 
of the word "neighbor"? What did the three men mentioned 
in the story do ? Which one of them showed brotheriy love ? 

Our Blessed Lord in commending the conduct of the Samaritan 
teaches us to be always kind and merciful. 





WORD DRILL 






cial, tial = shal 




social 


financial ' partial 


essential 


glacial 


official martial 


influential 


crucial 


judicial substantial 


providential 


provincial 


artificial potential 


circumstantial 


commercial 


beneficial prudential 


confidential 



Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

— Shakespeare. 
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THE CHILDREN'S APPEAL 

Give us light amid our darkness; 

Let us know the good from ill ; 
Hate us not for all our blindness ; 
Love us, lead us, show us kindness, — 

You can make us what you will. 

We are willing, we are ready ; 

We would learn if you would teach ; 
We have hearts that yearn towards duty ; 
We have minds alive to beauty ; 
Souls that any heights can reach. 

We shall be what you will make us : — 
Make us wise, and make us good ; 

Make us strong for time of trial ; 

Teach us temperance, self-denial. 
Patience, kindness, fortitude. 

Look into our childish faces; 

See you not our willing hearts? 
Only love us — only lead us ; 
Only let us know you need us. 

And we all will do our parts. 

Train us ; try us ; days slip onward, 
They can ne'er be ours again : 
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Save us ; save from our undoing ; 
Save from ignorance and ruin ; 
Free us all from wrong and stain. 

Send us to our loving mothers, 
Angel-stamped in heart and brow. 

We may be our fathers' teachers ; 

We may be the mightiest preachers, 
In the day that dawneth now. 

Such the children's mute appealing. 

All my inmost soul was stirred, 
And my heart was bowed with sadness, 
When a cry, like summer's gladness, 

Said, "The children's prayer is heard!" 

— Mary Howitt. 

Not myrrh nor frankincense I bring, 

Nor gems, nor golden store ; 
But, Lord, I ofifer at thy feet, 

What Thou dost value more. 
'Tis all I have ; I freely give 
That which alone is mine. 
For Thou hast asked it, "Son, thy heart !" 
Receive it. Lord, 'tis Thine. 

— Rev. Francis J. Butler. 
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THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 

[The following interesting sketch is found in the third chapter 
of "The Swiss Family Robinson," which gives an account of the 
adventures of a shipwrecked family on an uninhabited island near 
New Guinea.] 

I 

passengers Fritz lobster nourishment 

Ernest refuge foliage kernel 

At early dawrr we were aroused by the crowing of 
the cocks, and my wife and I consulted together on 
the best plan to adopt during the day. She agreed 
with me that not only was it necessary to search 
for some trace of our fellow-passengers, but also to ex- 
plore the country before we decided upon our future 
resting place. She proposed that I should take 
Fritz, as he was the strongest and the most useful, 
and leave the younger boys under her care. I 
begged her to prepare breakfast while I aroused the 
boys. 

"We have not much left for breakfast," she said, 
"only the remains of the soup." 

"But where is Jack's lobster?" I cried. "What 
has he done with it?" 

"Go and ask him," she replied, "while I light a fire 
and place the water on to boil." 
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The boys were soon awake — even Ernest did not 
require much to rouse him — and then I inquired of 
Jack what had become of the lobster. 

He ran at once to fetch it from a hole in the rock, 
where he had hidden it for safety. 

'^I did not want the dogs to devour it, papa,^' he 
said. 

''Certainly you take care of what belongs to your- 
self, my boy," I said, "but they are happier who care 
for the wants of others. I think, also, you ought to 
give up to Fritz the claws of the lobster which I prom- 
ised you, to provide him with a dinner on his journey 
to-day.'^ 

"A journey! a journey!'^ they all cried. "Are we 
going?'' and they began to jump and dance round me 
like young kids. 

"This time it is impossible," I said; "we know not 
what dangers we may meet. Fritz and I have strength 
to struggle against them, and to bear the fatigue of 
a long journey, which you could not. You must stay 
here with your mother, in safety. We shall take Turk 
with us, and leave Floss to guard you." 

Jack offered the whole of his lobster for our use on 
the journey, but Ernest remarked dryly, "They will, 
no doubt, find plenty of coconuts; and they will be 
far nicer than your lobster, Jack." 
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When I desired Fritz to take his gun and an axe, 
with a game bag, he blushed, and asked my permis- 
sion to choose another instead of his own. 

To this I readily agreed, although I would not notice 
the blush. I knew that he had injured his gun in try- 
ing to strike the dogs on the previous evening, and I 
felt pleased to see that he still remembered his out- 
burst of temper with shame. 

I told him, however, to place two small pistols in 
his belt, while I loaded the game bag with powder and 
shot, some biscuits, and a bottle of water. 

By this time breakfast was ready; it consisted of 
the lobster and some biscuits. The flesh, however, 
of the fish was so hard, and of such an unpleasant 
flavor, that no one regretted its loss when Fritz placed 
what remained in the game bag. 

"We ought to start soon, papa," he said, "before 
the heat of the day comes on." 

"Quite right, my boy," I replied; "but we have 
forgotten something of great importance." 

"What is it?" he asked — "to say farewell to 
mamma and the boys?" 

"I know," said Ernest — "we have not had morning 
prayers yet." 

"Yes, my boy, that is it. We are apt to forget 
God too easily while we are thinking of the nourish- 
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ment of our bodies and other requirements of this life, 
and yet we never wanted His help and protection more 
surely than we do now." 

Jack, who was behind me, forgot himself in a love 
of fun; he pretended to pull a rope, and shouted. 
"Bim bom, bim bom, bibibom! To prayers! to 
prayers!'' in imitation of the church bells. 

I turned quickly, exclaiming: "Wicked child, to 
mix up jokes and fun with sacred things ! Go away ; 
I shall not allow you to kneel with us." 

Jack withdrew and knelt at a distance, and then, 
after beseeching God in His mercy still to protect us, 
and especially to watch over us while we were sepa- 
rated, I implored pardon for the little one among us who 
had acted so thoughtlessly. 

When I had finished, Jack came to me in tears, and, 
expressing his sorrow, asked me to forgive him and 
promised never to commit such a fault again. I 
readily pardoned him, and felt thankful as I reflected 
that, whatever might ,be the faults of my children, they 
were always ready to acknowledge themselves wrong 
and to seek forgiveness. 

Before Fritz and I started, I called the younger 
boys round their mother, and enjoined them to obey 
her in everything. I reminded her also to be sure and 
keep a loaded gun close at hand, and not to lose sight 
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of our tub boat, as in case of alarm it would prove a 
place of refuge. 

At last we separated. Fritz and I heard the sorrow- 
ful good-bys of those we left behind till we reached 
the banks of the stream which we intended to cross. 




Across the narrowest part we contrived to leap from 
stone to stone, and, after a struggle over broken rocks 
and tall, withered grass, we reached the opposite bank 
in safety. 

We had not advanced a hundred steps when we 
heard a strange noise and a rustling in the grass behind 
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US. I stopped, and saw Fritz fearlessly raise his gun 
and wait calmly for the unknown enemy, which proved 
to be no other than our dog, Turk. In our trouble we 
had forgotten to call him, and he had been sent after 
us. 

"You see, my son," I saidj ''how fatal our passions 
are if not under control. Yesterday through your 
anger, and to-day from fear, you might have destroyed 
our best and most useful friend.'' 

While conversing thus we reached the seashore. 
Here we stood still for a while, looking in every direc- 
tion across the ocean, in the hope of discovering the 
boats containing our fellow-passengers ; but not even 
in the sand could we find any trace of the footsteps 
of man. 

"If I were to fire my gun from time to time, and 
they should be on the land, they would perhaps hear 
it,'' said Fritz. 

"Very likely," I replied; "but these signals might 
bring wild beasts upon us, which would not be very 
agreeable." 

"Why should we trouble ourselves about those who 
forsook us so cruelly?" asked Fritz. 

"For several reasons, my boy," I replied; "and 
first because we ought always to return good for evil, 
and, therefore, if they could not be useful to us, we 
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might help them greatly, for they carried nothing away 
from the wreck/' 

We continued our walk inland, and at the end of 
two hours arrived at the entrance of a wood not far 
from the sea. Here we halted, and seated ourselves 
in the cool shade by a rippling brook which flowed 
under the trees. Around us fluttered happy birds 
of various kinds, twittering and singing joyously ; but 
they were less remarkable for sweetness of song than 
for the brightness of their plumage. 

Presently Fritz fancied he saw an ape among the 
foliage, and the uneasiness of Turk, who barked furi- 
ously, confirmed him in his idea. He rose to assure 
himself that he was right, and, while looking up, and 
regardless of his steps, he struck his foot against some- 
thing round which had fallen in his path. 

He picked it up and, bringing it to me, he said: 
"What is this, papa? I think it must be the nest of 
some bird." 

I smiled as I replied, "It is a nut, my boy, a coco- 
nut, too." 

" Some birds make round nests, I know," he persisted. 

"Certainly they do, but that is no reason that this 
should be a nest. Do you not remember that the coco- 
nut has two shells, the outer one thin and covered with 
fibres, and the inner one hard and containing a milky 
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fluid? Break it, Fritz, and you will find the inner 
nut or kernel inside." 

He obeyed, but the nut was evidently an old one, 
for the inside of the kernel was quite decayed and unfit 
to eat. 

Fritz was disappointed ; he had expected to find the 
sweet milk and the white lining to the inner shell, 
and asked me a number of questions respecting the 
nut, which I answered carefully. 

After this lesson in natural history I proposed that 
we should go farther into the wood, where, no doubt, 
grew other coconut trees, and perhaps meet with a 
fresher nut. 

We succeeded at last in finding another, but even 
this was unpleasant in taste and contained no milk. 



II 
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A little farther on, the wood became 


so thick that 



we were obliged to cut our way through with a 
hatchet. At last, when the trees grew farther apart, we 
saw to our right, scattered here and there, trees of a 
peculiar species, which attracted the notice of Fritz. 
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Presently his keen eyes saw two of such a strange 
appearance that he stopped to examine them, and then 
cried, ''Papa, only look at those trees, with large bulbs 
growing on the trunks; do come and examine them." 

I drew nearer, and found to my great satisfaction 
a group of calabash trees loaded with fruit. Fritz 
could not understand my pleasure. 

"Whatever can those bulbs be?" he asked. 

"We will soon discover the secret," I replied. 
"Gather one of them, and let us examine the inside 
of it." 

Immediately he placed in my hands a common gourd, 
or pumpkin, with a shell which seemed to me, how- 
ever, unusually soft. 

"This gourd, Fritz," I said, "has in general a hard, 
dry shell, of which cups, plates, and bottles can be 
made. The flexible stem of the plant on which it 
grows winds itself round the trunks and boughs of 
large and strong trees, from which the gourd is sus- 
pended. And can you guess for what reason?" 

"Yes," replied Fritz; "without this support the 
weight of the gourd would break the branches of the 
plant on which it grows." 

"You have guessed rightly," I replied; "and it will 
prove to you how wisely all things are arranged by 
God." 
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"Are the gourds good to eat?" he asked. 

"They are eaten sometimes/' I said, "although they 
are not pleasant to the taste. The shell, however, is 
very useful to savage nations. They make cups and 
plates, spoons, bottles, and even cooking vessels of it.'' 

"Vessels for cooking!" exclaimed Fritz. "Why, 
that seems impossible ! The shell would burn if placed 
on the fire." 

"Of course it would," I replied; "but they manage 
to cook without doing so." 

"That is a curious idea, to cook without fire." 

"My boy, you jump at conclusions too quickly. 
I did not say they cooked their food without fire. I 
wish you would reflect before you speak. Let me ex- 
plain. The natives, when they use the gourd for 
cooking, divide the shell into two parts and fasten 
a handle on each. Into these they pour water, and 
while the dinner is being quickly prepared the shell 
remains unhurt." 

"Perhaps, if I had reflected, I should have guessed 
how they managed," said Fritz; "it is a very clever 
plan, certainly." 

"And you are as clever as the friends of Columbus. 
After he had discovered how to make an egg stand on 
its narrowest point, they said any one might have 
thought of cracking it gently to flatten it, as he did." 
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''I suppose I am like the friends of Columbus/' said 
Fritz, laughing; "at all events, I shall be overjoyed at 
being able to provide my mother with spoons instead 
of oyster-shells, as well as cups and basins/' 

Fritz took up a gourd as he spoke, and attempted 
to divide it with his knife, but without success. 

The blade appeared unable to pentrate the shell, 
and, after notching his knife and spoiling the gourd, he 
threw the latter away in a fit, wondering at the hard- 
ness of a shell which seemed so soft. 

He watched me with surprise as I tied a piece of 
string tightly round the gourd, which slightly opened 
the bark ; I then drew it tighter, and inserted the point 
of my knife Im the opening ; it became at once an easy 
task to draw the string through the softer part within, 
and so separate the shell into two unequal parts, each 
forming a useful vaselike basin. 

"What a pretty little saucepan!'' exclaimed Fritz. 
"Papa, how came you to think of such a clever way?" 

"From the accounts I have read of voyages and 
travels in savage countries," I replied. "It proves 
the advantage of reading, for in this way I learned 
that the natives who do not possess knives always open 
the gourds with a piece of string." 

[ then showed him how to form the shell into bottles, 
spoons, and other articles, and as each appeared he 
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expressed his joy at the thought of the useful things 
he should be able to take to his mother. 

"They appear very fragile," he said at last. 

"That is easily fixed/' I replied. "Fill them with 
sand, Fritz, and bury them on the shore ; the heat of 
the sun will soon harden them." 

Fritz appeared greatly satisfied after performing 
this task, for he had no desire to carry on our exploring 
expedition such a load as the spoons, cups, and basins 
we had buried in the sand. But we marked the spot, 
that we might find it again on our road home. 

As we continued our walk, Fritz employed himself 
in trying to form a small spoon for little Frank from a 
piece of the gourd he had thrown away. I also tried 
to make another from the coconut shell ; but I must 
own that what we made were not first-rate. 

"We recognize the savages as our masters in this 
respect, Fritz. Our spoons are very inferior to theirs." 

"Never mind, papa; I shall keep them until we 
can get better." 

And I quite approved of his intention. 

While thus employed, we did not neglect to examine 
carefully the country through which we passed; but 
its aspect was not inviting. At length, after walking 
for nearly four hours, we arrived at a kind of peninsula, 
which stretched far out into the sea, and terminated in 
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a small but steep hill, the summit of which appeared 
a most convenient spot for taking a survey of the sea 
and the surrounding country. 

Upon this we climbed with some difficulty, but 
when we reached the top a glcrious prospect repaid us 
for our trouble. Before us stretched the calm ocean 
sparkling in the sunlight. To our left appeared a 
small bay, of which the shore was lost in the distant 
boundary of sea and sky ; while almost to the water's 
edge the rich verdure of the land, notwithstanding 
its want of cultivation, displayed treasures imknown 
on the continent of Europe. 

The thought that we were alone saddened me, even 
while the appearance of nature in this fertile spot re- 
lieved us of all fear that we might suffer from hunger. 
Yet this at last consoled me, and I said, after some 
minutes of silence : — 

''Fritz, God has prepared for us another destiny to 
the one we anticipated. He has chosen for us the life 
of colonists, and our confidence in our heavenly Father 
has not been misplaced. He orders all things for the 
best, and we will try to be as happy as possible on 
our lonely island." 

''It matters very little to me," said Fritz; "I would 
rather be alone than have for our companions those 
who so cruelly left us to our fate. We boys will soon 
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grow strong enough to help you, papa, and God will 
preserve us." 

''True, my son. I am glad to hear you say this; 
it gives me courage. However, we must not remain 
here any longer in this burning sun. Let us find a 
shady spot in which we may rest while we take some 
refreshment." 

Ill 

As we descended the hill we perceived at some 
little distance a grove of palm trees; but to reach it 
we had to cross a large space of ground thickly over- 
grown with tall reeds, so interlaced with one another 
that our progress was most difficult. 

We advanced slowly and cautiously, for at every 
step we feared that we should tread upon snakes. I 
therefore sent Turk on before that he might give us 
warning, and, as a further means of defense, I cut from 
the reeds, which were tall and thick, one of the strong- 
est I could find, and carried it in my hand. 

Very soon, to my astonishment, a glutinous liquid 
ran between my fingers. I touched it with my lips, 
and its sweet taste proved to me at once that we had 
discovered a wild overgrowth of sugar canes. I tasted 
it again, and my certainty was confirmed, especially 
as I foimd the juice very refreshing. 
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Presently I told Fritz, who was a little in advance 
of me, to cut a reed as a protection, but I said nothing 
of the sugar. I left to him the pleasure of finding it 
out for himself. 

He obeyed at once, seized the cane, and commenced 
brandishing it over his head and striking the reeds 
right and left, to frighten away the serpents. In so 
doing he broke it, and set free an abimdance of the 
juice, which streamed upon his hands. 

Without a word he tasted it, and immediately 
sucked his fingers, laughing and jumping for joy as he 
cried : 

''Papa! oh, papa! it is the sugar cane! Only taste 
it ! I am sure it is sugar cane. Ah, how delighted 
my dear mother and the boys will be if I carry some 
home for them!" 

While exclaiming in this way, he broke the cane in 
pieces, and sucked it so eagerly that I was obliged to 
check him, for fear he should make himself ill. 

"We should take in moderation anything that pleases 
the palate,'' I said, ''or what we long for very much 
may become hurtful.'' 

"I can, however, cut down enough sugar-sticks to 
carry with us, to refresh ourselves on our way home, 
and that mamma and my brothers may share in the 
pleasure of our discovery." 
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''I can have no objection, Fritz; but will it not be 
too heavy a load to carry such a distance?'' 

My advice fell powerless. Fritz cut down a dozen 
of the finest and largest canes, and tied them in a 
bundle, which he took under his arm. We then 
continued our way till the cane forest came to an 
end, and we foimd ourselves in the grove of palm 
trees. 

Seating ourselves beneath the pleasant sha^Je, we 
were glad to rest while partaking of our frugal repast. 
Presently a troop of monkeys, alarmed at our appear- 
ance as well as the furious barking of Turk, sprang 
to the tops of the trees with such rapidity that we 
could not follow their movements with our eyes. 

As soon as they found themselves safe they com- 
menced jabbering at us with all their might, grinding 
their teeth and uttering the most horrible cries. 

I had only just time to notice that these creatures 
had perched themselves on the coconut trees, and 
therefore that I could make them useful, when I saw 
Fritz throw down his bundle of canes, seize his gun, 
and point it at one of the monkeys. 

My hasty cry arrested his hand. 

"What are you about, Fritz? What advantage 
will you gain by destroying even one of those poor 
animals?'' 
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^'Why should they not be killed?" he said, angrily. 
''Just look how they are showing their teeth at us! 
I believe they are spiteful creatures. '^ 

''And do their menaces excite the anger of wise 
Fritz?'' I replied. "I am, indeed, astonished. If an 
animal does us no injury, its death is useless, except 
for food. We ought never to kill them for revenge; 
and I think I know a better way to make them use- 
ful than if you were to kill a dozen. I am going 
to try, but take care of your head. If my plan suc- 
ceeds, they will give us a good return for saving their 
skins." 

I picked up some stones as I spoke, which I threw at 
the monkeys, but not high enough to reach them. 
Their rage at this increased to fury, and presently they 
plucked and poured down upon us a perfect hail of 
coconuts. The nuts fell around us in every direc- 
tion, and we. had to save ourselves as we best could 
in the shelter of the tre^s, or by jumping aside to 
avoid them. 

Fritz laughed so heartily that he had scarcely 
strength left to escape ; but when the coconut shower 
ceased he gathered up as many as he could carry with 
eager satisfaction. 

Then we sought for a spot on which to sit and enjoy 
our harvest of nuts, the shells of which we broke with 
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a hatchet; and by making a hole at one end of the 
kernel with a knife, and another on the opposite side, 
we were able to suck the milk from it. It was not 
exactly to our taste, but after breaking the inner shell 
we foimd a white part inside, which, being easily 
scraped off with the new spoons, proved very agree- 
able eating. The juice from the sugar canes completed 
our delicious feast. 

The remains of the lobster, now despised, were given 
to Turk, with a few biscuits, and as even then he did 
not appear satisfied, we threw him some pieces of the 
sugar cane and coconuts, which he pounced upon 
eagerly, and cnmched them between his teeth till not 
a morsel remained. 

After we had finished our repast I selected a few of 
the coconuts, the stalks of which still adhered ; these 
I tied together, to enable me to carry them more easily. 
Fritz took up his bundle of sugar canes, and, thus 
laden, we started on our walk homeward to rejoin our 
family. 



David Wyss. 



Notes and Questions 



Where is the island of New Guinea? How did this family- 
get on the island near New Guinea? Why did Fritz and his 
father undertake the journey? What did Fritz think the coco- 
nut was? Tell Fritz's experience with the gourd. How did he 
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discover the sugar cane? How did the monkeys treat Fritz and 
his father? 

David Wyss (1743-1818), who invented the story of "The 
Swiss Family Robinson'* to amuse his children, was born in 
Berne, Switzeriand. After his death this story was published 
by his son. 

THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH 

There are three lessons I would write, 
Three words, as with a burning pen. 

In tracings of eternal Hght, 
Upon the hearts of men. 

Have Hope. Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn. 

Put off the shadow from thy brow ; 
No* night but hath its morn. 

Have Faith. Where'er thy bark is driven — 
The calm's disport, the tempest's mirth — 

Know this : God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 

Have Love. Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call ; 
And scatter, hke a circhng sun. 
Thy charities on all. 

— JoHANN Schiller. 
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THE MONTH OF MARY 

panniers transparent refulgent 

Green are the leaves, and sweet the flowers, 

And rich the hues of May ; 
We see them in the gardens round. 

And market panniers gay ; 
And e'en among our streets and lanes, 

And alleys, we descry. 
By fitful gleams the fair sunshine. 

The blue, transparent sky. 

Mother-maid, be thou our aid. 

Now in the opening year ; 
Lest sights of earth to sin give birth, , 

And bring the tempter near. 

Green is the grass, but wait awhile, 

'Twill grow, and then will wither; 
The flowerets, brightly as they smile, 

Shall perish altogether : 
The merry sun, you sure would say. 

It ne'er could set in gloom ; 
But earth's best joys have all an end. 

And sin, a heavy doom. 
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But Mother-maid, thou dost not fade ; 

With stars above thy brow, 
And the pale moon beneath thy feet, 

Forever throned art thou. 

The green, green grass, the glittering grove, 

The heavens' majestic dome, 
They image forth a tenderer bower, 

And more refulgent home ; 
They tell us of that Paradise 

Of everlasting rest. 
And that high Tree, all flowers and fruit, 

The sweetest, yet the best. 

Mary, pure and beautiful. 

Thou art the Queen of May ; 
Our garlands wear upon thy hair. 

And they will ne'er decay. 

— Cardinal Newman. 

THE ASSUMPTION 

Nor Bethlehem, nor Nazareth 

Apart from Mary's care : 
Nor heaven itself a home for Him 
Were not His mother there. 

— Rev. John B. Tabb. 
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"WHO WENT ABOUT DOING GOOD'' 

centurion Caphamaum synagogue authority 
marveled unavailing 

The Roman centurion of Caphamaum was in sore 
trouble. A servant very dear to him lay at the point 
of death. Every effort to save him had proved unavail- 
ing. And now his master, as tender by the sick bed 
as he was brave in battle, watched beside him and 
waited for the end. 

Suddenly it was told in the house that Jesus of 
Nazareth was entering the city. The centurion had 
heard of His deeds of mercy, and hope sprang up in his 
heart. Thinking himself unworthy as a Gentile to ap- 
proach the great Prophet, he sent to Him the ancients 
of the Jews. 

When they had come to Jesus they besought Him 
earnestly, saying : — 

^'He is worthy that Thou shouldst do this for him, 
for he loveth our nation and he hath built us a syna- 
gogue." 

Jesus went with them. And when He was near the 
house, the centurion met Him, and, falling on his 
knees before Him, said : — 

''Lord, trouble not Thyself, for I am not worthy 
that Thou shouldst enter under my roof but say the 
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word and my servant shall be healed. For I also am 
a man subject to authority having under me soldiers ; 
and I say to this one: 'Go!' and he goeth, and to 
another: 'Come/ and he cometh, and to my servant: 
'Do this/ and he doeth it/' 

And Jesus hearing, marveled, and, turning to them 
that followed Him, said : 

"Amen, I say to you, I have not found so great 
faith in Israel." 

The faith and frankness of this Roman soldier 
delighted Him. 

"Go,'' He said, "and as thou hast believed, so be it 
done to thee." 

And the servant was healed at the same hour. 

In order to recall this striking event, the Church 
wishes us to repeat the words of the centurion ("Lord, 
I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my 
roof. Say but the word and my soul shall be healed"), 
just before we receive Holy Communion. 

— From "Jesus of Nazareth,'' by Mother Mary Loyola, 

THE BLUE BIRD 

'Tis thine the earUest song to sing 

Of welcome to the wakening spring. 

Who round thee, as a blossom, weaves 

The fragrance of her sheltering leaves. 

— Rev. John B. Tabb. 
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THE STORMY PETREL ^ 

disdains petrel mariner 

A THOUSAND miles from land are we, 

Tossing about on the stormy sea — 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast. 

The sails are scattered abroad like weeds ; 

The strong masts shake like quivering reeds ; 

The mighty cables and iron chains, 

The hull, which all earthly strength disdains, — 

They strain and they crack ; and hearts like stone 

Their natural, hard, proud strength disown. 

Up and down ! — up and down ! 

From the base of the waves to the billow's crown. 

And amidst the flashing and feathery foam, 

The stormy petrel finds a home. 

A home, if such a place may be 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea. 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air. 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

To warm her young and to teach them to spring 

At once o'er the waves on their stormy wing ! 

^ Laterally little Peter, so called because it seems to walk on the sea like 
St. Peter. 
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O'er the deep ! — o'er the deep ! 

Where the whale, and the shark, and the swordfish 

sleep — 
Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 
The petrel telleth her tale — in vain ; 
For the mariner curseth the warning bird 
Which bringeth him news of the storm imheard ! 
Ah ! thus does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still ; 
Yet he ne'er falters — so, petrel, spring 
Once more o'er the waves on thy stormy wing ! 

— Bar^y Cornwall. 

Notes and Questions 

The stormy petrel is a bird which seems to run in a remark- 
able mamier on the surface of the sea where it picks up its food. 
This species of petrels is known to our sailors as '* Mother Carey's 
Chickens," and their appearance is supposed to foretell a storm. 

Barry Cornwall (1790-1868) is the pen name of Bryan W. 
Procter, an English poet. 

WHAT WE CAN DO 

We have not wings, we cannot soar ; 

But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more. 
The cloudy summits of our time. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
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THE MISSING PAGES 
I 

drizzling scanty magazine stowaway- 

chapter commodore sauntered glistened 

^^ Have a paper, sir ? Something to read on the train, 
ma'am? All the latest papers." 

But the people hurried past John's little stand into 
the station, as they had done all the morning. Only 
two papers sold, and here was noon! Profit, two 
cents. On sunny days his sales were pretty brisk ; but 
it was drizzling. The thick air was full of falling soot, 
and nobody cared to stop to buy. 

"No wonder they want to hurry out of this horrid 
place!" muttered John, looking about at the wet, 
dingy houses, the pools of black mud through which 
the horses tramped and the clouds of smoke rolling 
through the streets. He thought of the sunny farm 
on which he was bom, and felt that he could never 
grow used to the place. Two cents profit! Not 
enough to buy a single loaf of bread. 

John thought of his mother, and of the scanty 
breakfast they had eaten together in their room, with 
its window opening on the sooty roofs. If he could 
but have had a good trade, he might have carried a 
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nice treat home to her. But the crowd hurried past, 
and nobody stopped. 

"Papers, ma'am? Something to read on — '' 

The lady stopped. 

"Ah, your books are dirty!" she said, dropping the 
sooty magazine with a shrug. 

As if he could help that! But he began blowing 
away the soot for the twentieth time that day. It was 
four years since his father died, and he and his mother 
had come down to town; and in that time he had 
done nothing but fight weekly against soot and starv- 
ation. 

He opened one of the story papers for boys. There 
was a sea story in it ; a boy goes off, in the first chap- 
ter, as a stowaway; in the third, "the gallant lad had 
leaped upon the deck, and the commodore clasped him 
in his arms !'' On the next page was an account of a 
boy going home from work who arrived in time to 
scale the walls of a burning house and rescue a sick 
child, for which daring act he was the next day taken 
in partnership by the child's father, a very rich man. 

"Some fellows have such splendid chances!'' said 
John, laying down the book with a sigh. "Now, I 
have been here for years, and nothing grand or noble 
ever turned up for me to do. Buy twenty-five papers 
daily: sell them — if I can. On Saturday, buy the 
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weeklies; once a month, the magazines. How is a 
fellow to make a living at that sort of work?'' 

An old gentleman, who had missed the train, saun- 
tered up and began idly looking over the boy's stock. 

John watched him anxiously. If he should buy one 
of the six bound books ! Profit on each was a quarter 




of a dollar! If he should buy one of those, he could 
take home a little treat to his mother, after all. 

The boy's eyes fairly glistened. For, besides being 
fond of his mother, he was hungry; and the smell of 
fried oysters and coffee from the stall near by was 
almost more than he could bear. 

The old gentleman took up one of the books. John 
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thought he was certainly going to buy one. What 
should the treat be? A bit of fresh meat? A mince 
pie? He decided that steak would be the best. 

"Ah ! here is a book which I have wanted for a long 
time/' said the gentleman. "What is the price of this, 
my boy ? I will take this. No, you need not wrap it 
up, I will read it on the train." 

He laid down a bright, new dollar. 

n 

satchel knickknack seamstress agitation 
paddock Pittsburgh 

John could almost smell the delicious steak, and 
he thought of his mother's thin, starved face. They 
had not tasted meat for days. But a glance at the 
book, as the gentleman dropped it into his satchel, 
caused him to say faintly : — 

"Stop, sir; I did not see the one you had taken. 
That is an imperfect copy; there are four leaves 
missing in the middle." 

"Too bad!" throwing it down. "The money, 
please." 

"Will none of the others suit?" said John. 

"No, I have wanted this book for some time." 

"You can have it for half price," said John eagerly. 
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"I do not want an imperfect copy at all." 

John handed him back the money; and, closing 
his satchel, the man walked on a few steps, and sat 
down in an open doorway to wait for his train. He 
was a ruddy, fat old man with a kind, shrewd, blue 
eye. 

"That is an honest lad," he said to the owner of the 
store in which he stood. ''He might have cheated me 
just now, but he did not." 

"Who? John Green. As honest as steel. He has 
been under my eye for four years, and I know him to 
be as truthful a lad as ever was born." 

"Um, um!" said the old gentleman, but he put on 
his spectacles and eyed John from head to foot. 

The next day he stopped at the shop, and walked 
up to the owner. 

" Is he a smart boy ? " he began, as if the conversation 
had stopped the moment before. 

"I do not think he is very sharp in trade," was the 
reply; "but he is a very handy boy. He has made a 
good many useful knickknacks for the neighbors 
— that bookshelf, for instance." 

"Why, that is the very thing I want in a boy! 
Well, here is my train. Good-day, sir." 

"He will be back again. Odd old fellow!" said the 
storekeeper, laughing. 
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The next day he was back, and he came at the same 
hour. 

''I like that boy's looks, sir. I have been watching 
him. But of course he has relations — drunken 
father, rag-tag brothers who would follow him?" 

''No, he has only a mother; and she is a decent. 
God-fearing woman, a good seamstress, John tells 
me, but can get no work. Times are dull here just 
now. Pity the country folks will pour into the cities. 
Mrs. Green has nothing but what the boy earns at the 
stand yonder." 

The old gentleman made no reply. But the next 
day he went up to the boy's stand. John was looking 
pale and anxious. Some of his regular customers had 
refused to take their magazines, times being so hard. 
They would be a dead loss on his hands. 

''Paper? Magazine, sir?" he asked. 

"No, a word with you, my lad. My name is Bohnn. 
I am the owner of the Bordale Nurseries, about thirty 
miles from here. I want a young man to act as clerk 
and salesman on the grounds, at a salary of thirty dol- 
lars a month, and a woman who will be strict and 
orderly to oversee the girls who pack flower seeds, at 
twenty dollars a month. I offer the positions to you 
and your mother, and I give you until to-morrow to 
think it over." 
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"But you — you — do not know me, sir!'' gasped 
John. 

"I know you very well. I generally know what I 
am about. To-morrow be ready to give your answer. 
I will take you on four weeks' trial. If I am satisfied, 
the engagements will be renewed for a year." 

Ill 

All the rest of the day, John felt like one in a dream. 
Everyone had heard of the Bordale Nurseries and of 
good old Isaac Bohnn, their owner. But what had he 
done that this earthly paradise should be open to 
him? 

"You will come, eh?'' said Mr. Bohnn, the next 
day. "Thought you would. When can you begin 
work?" 

"At once, sir." 

"Good ! By the way, there is a vacant house on the 
grounds which your mother can have, rent free, if she 
remains with me. A mere box, but big enough. 
There is my car. Suppose you come out and look 
about you. You can come back at night." 

John locked up the stand, sent a message to his 
mother, and went with Mr. Bohnn. He had not 
yet told his mother of this change in their affairs. 

He was very silent when he came home that even- 
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ing, but oddly tender with his mother ; and she noticed 
that he remained a long time on his knees at prayer 
that night. 

They had only a little bread and milk for break- 
fast the next morning, and John scarcely tasted it. 

^'You look as though you could not bear this much 
longer, mother,'' he said, coming up to her, and putting 
his hands on her shoulder. ''You need good, whole- 
some meals, and the fresh ait, and hills and trees, 
instead of this — " looking out on the piled stacks of 
chinmeys belching forth the black smoke of an iron 
foundry. 

"Do not talk of them, John, lad !" 

''Well, I will hot.'' And he put on his hat and 
went out. 

An hour later he came back. 

"What is wrong? Why have you left the stand?" 
asked his mother in alarm. 

"We are going to have an outing, mother. Do not 
say a word. I can afford it." 

She had never seen the boy so full of excitement. 
He hurried her to the station; and soon they were 
gliding among the beautiful rolling hills and across 
lovely meadows that were sweet with the odor of new- 
mown hay. 

At noon they came to stretches of rising ground, 
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covered with nurseries of young trees of delicate green, 
and with vineyards and field after field of roses, and 
all kinds of sweet-smelling flowers. 

''Why, John, this is fairy land! What is this 
place?" 

"The Bordale Nurseries. We will get out here, 
mother. I want to show you a house that — " 

He trembled with agitation. His face was pale as 
he led her down to the side of the broad river, near 
which was nestled in the woods a cozy little cottage, 
covered with a beautiful creeper. 

There was a garden, a well, a paddock for a cow. 
Inside, the rooms were clean and ready for furnishing. 
The river rippled drowsily against its pebbly shore. 
The birds darted through the blue, sunny air. The 
scent of roses came in upon the breeze. 

''Mother," said John, "this I hope, will be our home, 
now." And with that he began to laugh and caper 
about like a boy, but the tears rolled down his thin 
cheeks. 

John Green is now the foreman of the Bordale Nur- 
series, and a man of high standing in the country. 
Not long ago, he said to old Mr. Bohnn : — 

"I owe this all to the friend who said a good word 
for me that day in Pittsburgh." 

"No, John," said the old man; "you owe it to the 
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book with the missing pages. The chance came to 
you, as it comes to every boy, to be honest. Honesty 
and industry, John, are what did it ; and I am inchned 
to think that they never fail to command success in 
the end." X Y Z 

Notes and Questions 

Why did Mr. Bohnn hire John Green? How did he find out 
that he was both honest and industrious? Why did John have 
to work? Did the boy Uke the city better than the country? 
In what city did John have his little stand? In what state is it? 
See if you can find it on the map. What are raised in nurseries? 
Did you ever see one? What good qualities did John Green 
possess? What lesson have you learned from this story? 

This selection may be easily dramatized. 



DARE TO DO RIGHT 

Dare to do right ! Dare to be true ! 

You have a work that no other can do ; 

Do it so bravely, so truly, so well, 

Angels will hasten the story to tell. 

Dare to do right ! Dare to be true ! 

Other men^s failures can never save you ; 

Stand by your conscience, your honor, your faith, 

Stand Uke a hero, and battle till death. 

— George L. Taylor. 
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THE LITTLE BROTHER 
gnarled mistletoe thistle 

Among the beautiful pictures 

That hang on Memory's wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 

That seemeth the best of all. 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden. 

Dark with the mistletoe ; 
Not for the violets golden 

That sprinkle the vale below ; 
Not for the milk-white lilies 

That lean from the fragrant hedge, 
Sporting all day with the sunbeams, 

And stealing their golden edge ; 
Not for the vines on the upland 

Where the bright red berries rest ; 
Nor for the pinks, nor the pale, sweet cowslips 

It seemeth to me the best. 

I once had a little brother. 

With eyes that were dark and deep ; 
In the lap of that old, old forest 

He lieth, in peace, asleep. 
Light as the dawn of the thistle. 

Free as the winds that blow, 
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We roved there the beautiful summers, 

The summers of long ago- 
But his feet on the hills grew weary ; 

And on one of the autumn eves 
I made for my little brother 

A bed of the yellow leaves. 

Sweetly his small arms folded 

My neck, in a silent embrace. 
As the light of immortal beauty 

Silently covered his face. 
And when the arrows of sunset 

Lodged in the tree tops bright, 
He fell, in his saintlike beauty, 

Asleep by the gates of light. 
Therefore, of all the pictures 

That hang on Memory's wall. 

The one of the dim old forest 

Seemeth the best of all. 

— Alice Gary. 

Notes and Questions 

What is meant by Memory's wall ? Name the flowers and the 
shrubs which the poet mentions in the first stanza. How many 
of them have you seen ? Why did the poet like the dim old forest 
best? What did it recall to mind? 

Alice Gary (1820-1871), a sister of Phoebe Gary, has written a 
number of charming poems which are not only interesting but also 
instructive. 
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CHRIST HEALS THE SICK 

I 

palsy blasphemeth 

On one occasion, Jesus, entering into a boat, passed 
over the water and came into His own city. 

And behold they brought to Him one sick of the 
palsy lying in a bed. 

Jesus, seeing their faith, said to the man sick of the 
palsy: "Be of good heart, son; thy sins are forgiven 
thee.'' 

And behold some of the Scribes said within them- 
selves: "He blasphemeth." 

Jesus, seeing their thoughts, said: "Why do you 
think evil in your heart? Which is easier to say, 
'Thy sins are forgiven thee'; or to say, 'Arise, and 
walk'? 

"But that you may know that the Son of God had 
power on earth to forgive sins (He said to the man 
sick of the palsy), 'Arise, take up thy bed, and go into 
thy house.'" 

And the man arose, and went into his house. 

And the multitude, seeing it, feared and glorified 
God that gave such power to men. 

— St. Matthew ix. 1-8. 
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THE NAMES OF OUR LADY 
chaplets solace despair 

Through the wide world thy children raise 

Their prayers, and still we see 
Calm are the nights and bright the days 

Of those who trust in thee. 

Around thy starry crown are wreathed 

So many names divine : 
Which is the dearest to my heart, 

And the most worthy thine ? 

Star of the Sea ; we kneel and pray 
When tempests raise their voice ; 

Star of the Sea ! the haven reached, 
We call thee and rejoice. 

Help of Christians : in our need 

Thy mighty aid we claim : 
If we are faint and weary, then 

We trust in that dear name. 

Our Lady of the Rosary : 

What name can be so sweet 
As what we call thee when we place 

Our chaplets at thy feet? 
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Bright Queen of Heaven : when we are sad, 

Best solace of our pains ; 
It tells us, though on earth we toil. 

Our Mother lives and reigns. 

Our Lady of Mt. Carmel : thus 

Sometimes thy name is known, 
It tells us of the badge ^ we wear, 

To live and die thine own. 

Our Lady dear of Victories : 

We see our faith oppressed, 
And, praying for our erring land,^ 

We love that name the best. 

Refuge of Sinners : many a soul, 

By guilt cast down, and sin, 
Has learned through this dear name of thine 

Pardon and peace to win. 

Health of the Sick : when anxious hearts 

Watch by the sufferer's bed. 
On this sweet name of thine they lean. 

Consoled and comforted. 

* The Scapular of our Lady of Mt. Carmel, which is worn in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin. 

* England. 
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Mother of Sorrows : many a heart 

Half broken by despair 
Has laid its burden by the cross, 

And found a mother there. 

Queen of all Saints : the Church appeals 

For her loved dead to thee ; 
She knows they wait in patient pain 

A bright eternity. 

Fair Queen of Virgins : thy pure band, 

The lilies round thy throne, 
Love the dear title which they bear 

Most that it is thine own. 

True Queen of Martyrs : if we shrink 

From want, or pain, or woe. 
We think of the sharp sword that pressed 

Thy heart and call thee so. 

Mary : the dearest name of all, 

The holiest and the best ; 
The first low word that Jesus lisped 

Laid on His mother's breast. 

Mary, the name that Gabriel spoke, 
The name that conquers hell ; 
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Mary, the name that through high heaven 
The angels love so well. 

Mary, — our comfort and our hope, — 

may that word be given 
To be the last we sigh on earth, — 

The firstVe breathe in heaven. 

— Adelaide A. Procter. 

TRUE REST 

Rest is not quitting 

The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 

Of self to one's sphere : 

Tis the brook's motion, 

Clear without strife ; 
Fleeting to ocean, 

After its life : 

'Tis loving and serving 

The Highest and Best ; 
'Tis onward unswerving. 

And this is true rest. 

— Goethe. 
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• TWO MESSAGES 

A MESSAGE from the Sacred Heart ! 

What may Its message be? 
''My child, my child, give Me thy heart — 

My Heart has bled for thee/' 
This is the message Jesus sends 

To my poor heart to-day, 
And eager from His throne He bends 

To hear what I shall say. 

A message to the Sacred Heart ! 

Oh ! bear it back with speed : 
''Come, Jesus, reign within my heart — 

Thy Heart is all I need/' 
Thus, Lord, I'll pray until I share 

That Home whose joy Thou art. 
No message, dearest Jesus, there. 

For heart will speak to heart. 

— Rev. Matthew Russell, S. J. 

Rev. Matthew Russell, S. J., an Irish poet and writer, was for 
many years editor of The Irish Monthly. 



I SLEPT, and dreamed that Ufe is beauty : 
I awoke, and saw that it is duty. 

— Archbishop Spalding. 
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ON A SHEEP RANCH 
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Billings, Montana, 
July 27, 1903. 
Dear Cousin Fred: 

A few days ago, I returned from the sheep ranch 
where father and I had been staying for some time. 
Perhaps you would like to know something about the 
work of the sheep men. That is what the men who 
raise sheep in the West are called. 

There are about twenty-five thousand acres in our 
ranch. Some ranches are very much larger than ours. 
We raise some alfalfa, but most of the land is used for 
pasturing the sheep. Besides this, the herders pasture 
on some of the government land. There are no fences 
around it, and sheep can be driven for long distances. 

During the winter, the sheep are kept on the low- 
lands. Most of the time they get their own living 
from the dry bunch grass. The snow usually gathers 
in drifts and does not cover all of the grass. When it 
does, the sheep must be fed. Then the sheep and the 
cattlemen are anxious for the " chinook " to blow. This 
is a warm, dry wind, which quickly removes the snow. 
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In the spring, the sheep are divided into ''bands." 
There are hundreds of sheep in one of these. Each 
herder has charge of a band, but his shepherd dog 
does most of the work. 

I wish that you might see some of the things that 
these dogs do, Fred. They obey each word and sign 
of the herders. They will even pick out a particular 
sheep when they are told to do so, and drive it in any 
direction. 

The herder's life is very lonely. For a long time 
he may not see any one but the man who brings him 
a supply of food, about once in two weeks. Much of 
the summer range, or pasture land, is on the mesas 
and mountains. 

Of course you know that sheep are sheared every 
year. In some parts of the West they are sheared in 
the spring and again in the fall. The wool is not made 
into cloth here, but is shipped to the East. On this 
accoimt, the sheep are sheared as near to the railroad 
as possible. 

Have you ever seen horses clipped by machinery, 
Fred? That is the way the sheep are sheared on our 
ranch. A fleece is taken off in a very short time. 
One man can shear from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred sheep in a day. The wool is put into sacks, 
and is hauled to the nearest railroad station, 
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Many of the ranchers hire the companies of shearers 
who travel from place to place. When the men are 
ready to begin shearing, the sheep are driven into the 
yards. These are divided into smaller pens, and two 
men work in each. 

The men have nearly finished hauling our wool to 
Billings, where it is loaded on the cars. Great quanti- 
ties of wool come in large wagons. Often two will be 
fastened together and drawn by eight teams. 

Wh^i the shearing time comes, the sheep are very 
dirty. They do not look very much like the lambs do 
in the spring. The wool is oily, and so a great deal of 
dust and dirt sticks to it. Besides, it contains many 
burrs. All of these have to be removed. 

I read the other day that in England the sheep are 
washed before the wool is cut. Father says that this is 
often done in the East. The sheep are taken to a clear 
stream or pond. The men carry them into the water, 
and wash the wool until it is clean enough to be cut. 

In Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, Texas, California, 
and other Western states this is not done. There are 
so many sheep in a band that the washing would take 
a very long time. In some parts of the sheep country 
there are few streams large enough for this purpose. 
Besides this, the wool can be washed more thoroughly 
after it has been clipped than before. 
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If you were to lift a fleece before it had been washed 
and then lift it afterward, you would notice a great 
difference in the weight. This is because of the dirt 
that has been taken out. A fleece weighs about one 
half as much after washing as before. You see it 
saves a great deal in freight to wash the wool before it 
is shipped. On account of this, much of it is washed 
in Billings, Great Falls, and other shipping centers. 

I have never seen wool made into cloth. Father 
says that some of the wool handled in the manufactur- 
ing cities of New England comes from Montana. So 
you see the sheep raisers of the West help to supply 
the people of the East with woolen clothing. 

Besides the United States, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Spain, and Argentina are great sheep- 
raising countries. 

Father told me that Columbus brought sheep to 
America in 1493, and that the "Mission Fathers" 
took sheep to California when they settled there. 

I would like to know something about the manu- 
facture of woolen goods. Have you ever visited any 
of the mills in Lawrence? If you have, please tell me 
about them when you write. 

Your loving cousin, 
Charles. 
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WOOLEN CLOTH AND CLOTHING 
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Lawrence, Mass., 
Sept. 15, 1903. 
Dear Cousin Charles: 

Ever since I received your letter I have been wishing 
that we could visit you. We have never lived in the 
country, and I know very little about it. 

I enjoyed your letter very much, because we studied 
about clothing last year. Our teacher took us to one 
of the woolen mills in the city. 

It would seem very strange to me to live in a country 
where the houses are so far apart as they are in Mon- 
tana. Here the country is thickly settled and towns 
and cities are close together. 

Papa says that Montana is eight times as large as 
Massachusetts, but has only about one-tenth as many 
people. 

If you will look at your map, Charles, you will see 
that Lawrence is built on both sides of the Merrimac 
River. This is not a very large river, but it is very 
useful. There are rapids here, and the water runs quite 

"'"^\ Long ago people saw that the river would 
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furnish water power for manufacturing, and so mills 
were biiilt. 

There are both cotton and woolen mills here. Some 
of the companies employ as many people as live in the 
city of Billings. 

Many other cities in New England manufacture 
woolen goods. Providence and Lowell are impor- 
tant. 

When we visited the mills, we were first taken to 
the room where the wool is sorted. Next we saw the 
wool being cleaned. It was given a good pounding or 
beating which took out some of the dirt, and was then 
washed in lye. At the mill they called this scouring. 

After taking out the burrs and sticks, the wool was 
put into a drum in which there were cylinders contain- 
ing sharp teeth. These cylinders rotated very fast, 
and the tangled-up wool was torn into a fluffy mass. 

In another room, we found wool spread out on a 
stone floor. By means of machinery it was being 
sprinkled with olive oil. The teacher said this was 
to make it feel softer. 

We next visited the carding machines. These are 
cylinders having many fine short teeth. The wool 
comes from the carding machines in layers called laps. 
These are wound on rollers. Carding used to be done 
by hand. 
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Next we saw the wool spun, or twisted into yam. 
Many threads were spun at once. You know that this 
work used to be done on a spinning wheel that spun 
but one thread at a time. 

The yam is now woven into cloth. This is done by 
the looms. A set of threads called the warp threads 
is arranged in parallel lines, and another set of threads 
is rapidly woven in and out in the opposite direction. 
These are called the woof threads. 

The cloth is not finished when it comes from the 
loom. It must then be washed and pressed; in this 
way it is made more compact. 

You know that there is a sort of fuzz on cloth. I 
saw how that is made. A great number of burrs 
or teasels of the teasel plant are fastened to rollers 
through which the cloth is run. The teasels are 
rough and pull out tiny threads. This work is called 
teasing. 

Woolen cloth is made into men's suits, dresses, 
cloaks, overcoats, underclothes, stockings, gloves, hats, 
blankets, and other things. 

I suppose that some of the clothing made in the New 
England towns is shipped to Montana and other 
Western states. How strange it seems to produce the 
wool there, send it here to be made into clothing, and 
then send some of the garments there to be worn! 
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It shows that the people in one part of the country 
need the help of those in another. 

Good-by, Charles. Do not forget to write to me 
often. I send my love to all. 

Your cousin, 
♦ Fred. 

These interesting and instructive letters are taken from "How 
We Are Clothed," by James Franklin Chamberlain. 



OLD TREES 

Old trees, old trees, in your mystic gloom 

There's many a warrior laid. 
And many a nameless and lonely tomb 

Is sheltered beneath your shade. 

Old trees, old trees, without pomp or prayer 
We buried the brave and the true, 

We fired a volley and left them there 
To rest, old trees, with you. 

Old trees, old trees, we shall pass away 

Like the leaves you yearly shed. 
But ye, lone sentinels, still must stay. 
Old trees, to guard "our dead." 

— Rev. Abram J. Ryan 
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THE BETTER LAND 

myrtle region coral 

"I HEAR thee speak of the better land ; 
Thou call'st its children a happy band ; 
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Mother ! oh, where is that radiant shore? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fireflies glance through the myrtle boughs ?"- 
"Not there, not there, my child !" 

" Is it where the feathery palm trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 
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Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange bright birds on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?" — 
''Not there, not there, my child !" 

"Is it far away, in some region old. 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine. 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ? 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?'' — 
"Not there, not there, my child !" 

" Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ; 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, — 

Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom ; 

For beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb, 

It is there, it is there, my child !" 

— Felicia D. Hemans. 

Notes and Questions 

Who are speaking in this pretty poem? What is meant by 
'*The Better Land"? Name the different places where the child 
thinks the Better Land is. How does the mother answer his 
questions? 
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JESUS HEALS TWO BLIND MEN 
Bartimus 

On one occasion, as our Blessed Lord went to Jericho 
with His disciples, a great multitude followed Him. 

On their way, they met two blind men, sitting by 
the roadside, begging. 

One of these blind men, Bartimus, when he heard 
the multitude passing by, asked what it meant. 

When the people told him that it was Jesus of 
Nazareth Who was passing by, both of the blind men 
began to cry out and to say: ^'O Lord, Jesus, Son of 
David, have mercy on us !'' 

Some of the multitude told the blind men to keep 
still. 

But they cried out all the more: '^Son of David, 
have mercy on us!'' 

Then our Blessed Lord stopped, and commanded the 
blind men to be called. 

When the two men heard that our Saviour desired 
to see them, casting off their garments, they leaped up, 
and came to Him. 

Jesus said to them: ''What will ye, that I should 
do to you?" 

They answered: ''Lord, that our eyes may be 
opened." 
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Jesus, having compassion on them, touched their 
eyes, and said : "Go your way; your faith hath made 
you whole." 

Immediately they received their sight, and followed 

Him. 

— The New Testament. 

THE HOUR OF PRAYER 

Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye 
Ever following silently ; 
Father, by the breeze of eve 
Called thy harvest work to leave ; 
Pray ! — ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee ! 

Warrior, that from battle won 
Breathest now at set of sun ! 
Woman, o'er the lowly slain 
Weeping on his burial plain ; 
Ye that triumph, ye that sigh, 
Kindred by one holy tie. 
Heaven's first star alike ye see — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee ! 

— Felicia D. Hemans. 
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TO THE CUCKOO^ 
visionary invisible 

O BLITHE newcomer! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice : 
O Cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice? 

While I am lying on the grass 

Thy twofold shout I hear ; 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 

At once far off and near. 

Though babbling only to the vale 

Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 

Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing — 

A voice, a mystery ; 

^ The cuckoo is a familiar European bird. It is noted for its character- 
istic two-syllabled whistle, in imitation of which it is named, and for its 
habit of laying its eggs in the nests of other birds, for them to hatch, in- 
stead of building a nest of its own. In America, the cuckoos are 
represented by three subfamilies, — the anis, the roadrunners, and the 
tree-cuckoo. Unlike the European cuckoo, these build their own nests. 
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The same whom in my schoolboy days 

I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 

Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still long'd for, never seen ! 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 

That golden time again. 

blessed bird ! the earth we pace 

Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial fairy place 

That is fit home for thee. 

— William Wordsworth. 

PREJUDICE 

A LEAF may hide the largest star 

From Love's uplifted eye ; 
A mote of prejudice out-bar 
A world of charity. 

— Rev. John B. Tabb. 
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THE TRUTH-SPEAKER 
Griswold Hetty Marvin oflScer 

In the year 1777, war was going on in this country, 
for Bang George III of England wanted to make unjust 
laws in America, but the people would not obey them. 

A Governor, whose name was Griswold, found him- 
self in danger of being seized by the King^s soldiers, 
and took shelter in a farmhouse, which was the home 
of a relation. 

While hidden there, he heard that a band of soldiers 
was on the road, with orders to search the farm and 
seize him. 

Griswold thought he would try to reach a small 
stream with deep banks on each side, where he had left 
a boat which the passers-by could not see. In great 
haste he went out of the house to go through an orchard, 
where he found a yoimg girl, about twelve years old, 
with her dog. 

They were watching some long pieces of linen cloth 
which lay around, stretched out in the sun to bleach. 
Hetty was on a bank with her knitting, and near her 
a pail of water, from which she sprinkled the cloth 
every now and then, to keep it in a damp state. She 
started up when a man leaped over the fence, but she 
soon saw it was her cousin. 
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"Hetty/' he said, ^'I shall lose my life unless I can 
get to the boat before the soldiers come. You see 
where the roads part, close by the orchard ; I want you 
to run down towards the shore, and meet the sol- 
diers, who are sure to ask for me, and then you must 
tell them that I am gone up the road to catch the mail- 
cart, and they will turn off the other way." 

"But, cousin, how can I say so? — it would not be 
true. Oh ! why did you tell me which way you were 
going? - 

"Would you betray me, Hetty, and see me put to 
death? Hark! they are coming! I hear the clink 
of the horses' feet. Tell them I have gone up the 
road, and heaven will bless you.'' 

" I will not tell a lie, cousin. But they shall not make 
me tell which way you go, even if they kill me, — so 
run as fast as you can." 

"It is too late to run. Where can I hide myself?" 

"Be quick, cousin! Come and lie under this cloth; 
I will throw it over you, and go on sprinkling the 
linen." 

He was soon hidden under the heavy folds of the 
long cloth. In a few minutes a party of horse-soldiers 
dashed along the road. 

An oflScer saw the girl, and called out to her in a 
loud voice, "Have you seen a man run by this way?" 
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''Yes, sir/' replied Hetty. 

''Which way did he go?'' 

"I promised not to tell, sir." 

"But you must tell me this instant, or it will be 
worse for you." 

"I will not tell, for I must keep my word." 

"Let me speak, for I think I know the child," said 
a man who was guide to the party. "Is your name 
Hetty Marvin?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Perhaps the man who ran past you was your 
cousin?" 

"Yes, sir, he was." 

"Well, we wish to speak with him. What did he 
say to you when he came by?" 

"He told me that he had to run to save his life." 

"Just so, — that was quite true. I hope he will 
not have far to run. Where was he going to hide 
himself?" 

"My cousin said that he would go to the river to 
find a boat, and he wanted me to tell the men in search 
of him that he had gone the other way to meet the 
mail-cart." 

"You are a good girl, Hetty, and we know you 
speak the truth. What did your cousin say when 
he heard that you could not tell a lie to save his life?" 
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''He said, 'Would I betray him, and see him put to 
death?"' 

"And you said you would not tell, if you were killed 
for iV 

Poor Hetty's tears fell fast as she said, "Yes, sir." 

"Those were brave words, and I suppose he thanked 
you, and ran down the road as fast as he could ? '' 

"I promised not to tell which way he went, sir.'' 

"O yes, I forgot." 

Hetty was now in great fear; she sobbed aloud, 
and hid her face in her apron. The soldiers thought 
they had learned all they wanted to know, and rode 
off to the river side. 

While Griswold lay hidden at the farm, he had agreed 
upon a signal with his boatmen, that if in trouble 
he would put a white cloth by day, or a light at night, 
in the attic window of his hiding-place, and when 
either signal was seen, the men were to be on the watch, 
ready to help him in case of need. 

No sooner did the soldiers ride away, than Gris- 
wold's friends in the house hung out a white cloth 
from the window, to warn the boatmen, who pulled 
out to sea when they saw the red coats of the soldiers 
as they dashed along the river side. 

The boat, with two men in it, was nearly out of sight 
by the time the soldiers got to the shore, and this 
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caused them to think that Griswold had made his 
escape. 

Meantime he lay safe and quiet until the time came 
for Hetty to go home to supper. Then he bade her go 
and ask her mother to put the signal-lamp in the win- 
dow as soon as it grew dark, and send him clothes and 
food. The signal was seen, the boat came back, and 
Griswold made his way to it in safety. 

In later days, when the War for Independence was 
over, Mr. Griswold was never tired of praising the 
brave young cousin who had saved his life. 

— S. F. Crompton. 

What virtues did Hetty Marvin possess? How did she show 
her bravery? How would you have acted if you had been in her 
place? What does the War for Independence mean? 

The patriotic and religious characteristics of this little girl 
should be emphasized. 

CHILD OF NAZARETH 

At evening He loved to walk 

Among the shadowy hills, and talk of Bethlehem ; 

But if perchance there passed us by 
The paschal lambs, He'd look at them 

In silence, long and tenderly ; 

And when again HeM try to speak, 

I've seen the tears upon His cheek. 

— Rev. John B. Tabb. 
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A BOY'S SONG 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and over the lea. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 




Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest. 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest. 
There to trace the homeward bee. 
That's the way for Billy and me, 
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Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play. 
Or love to barter and fight so well. 
That's the thing I never could tell. 

But this I know, I love to play 

Through the meadow, among the hay ; 

Up the water and over the lea. 

That's the way for Billy and me. 

— James Hogg. 

James Hogg (1770-1835), a Scotch poet, was bom in Selkirk- 
shire, Scotland. 

MY LITTLE MAN 

My little man is merry and wise, 

Gay as a cricket and blithe as a bird ; 
Often he laughs and seldom he cries, 
Chatters and coos at my slightest word : 
Peeping and creeping and opening the door, 
Clattering, pattering over the floor. 
In and out, round about, fast as he can. 
So goes the daytime with my little man. 

— Mary E. Blake. 
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THE YOUNG ARTIST 

Pennsylvania impertinence lullabies 

ancestors indigo ingenious 

dexterously variegated 

In the year 1738, there came into the worid in the 
town of Springfield, Pennsylvania, an infant from 
whom his parents and neighbors looked for wonderful 
things. Friend West and his wife were thought 
to be very fortunate in having such a son. 

Little Ben lived to the ripe age of six years without 
doing anything worthy to be told in history. But 
one summer afternoon, in his seventh year, his mother 
put a fan into his hand, and bade him keep the flies 
away from the little babe who lay fast asleep in the 
cradle. She then left the room. 

The boy waved the fan to and fro, and drove away 
the buzzing flies whenever they had the impertinence 
to come near the baby^s face. When they had all 
flown out of the window, or into distant parts of the 
room, he bent over the cradle, and delighted himself 
with gazing at the sleeping infant. 

It was, indeed, a very pretty sight. The little 
personage in the cradle slumbered peacefully, with its 
waxen hands under its chin, looking as full of blissful 
quiet as if the angels were singing lullabies in its ear. 
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Indeed, it must have been dreaming about heaven; 
for while Ben stooped over the cradle, the little baby 
smiled. 

"How beautiful she looks!" said Ben to himself. 
"What a pity it is that such a pretty smile should 
not last forever!'^ 




Now, Ben, at this period of his life, had never heard 
of that wonderful art, by which a look, that appears 
and vanishes in a moment, may be made to last for 
hundreds of years. But, since nobody had told him 
of such an art, he may be said to have invented it for 
himself. 

On a table near at hand there were pens and papers, 
and ink of two colors, black and red. The boy seized 
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a pen and a piece of paper, and, kneeling down beside 
the cradle, began to draw a likeness of the infant. 
While he was busied in this manner, he heard his 
mother's step approaching, and hastily tried to con- 
ceal the paper. 

"Benjamin, my son, what hast thou been doing?'' 
inquired his mother, observing marks of confusion in 
his face. 

At first Ben was unwilling to tell; for he felt as if 
there might be something wrong in stealing the baby's 
face, and putting it upon a sheet of paper. However, 
as his mother insisted, he finally put the sketch into 
her hand, and then hung his head, expecting to be well 
scolded. But when the good lady saw what was on 
the paper, in lines of red and black ink, she uttered a 
scream of surprise and joy. 

"Bless me!" cried she. "It is a picture of little 
Sally!" And then she threw her arms around our 
friend Benjamin, and kissed him so tenderly that he 
never afterward was afraid to show his drawings 
to his mother. 

As Ben grew older he was observed to take vast de- 
light in looking at the hues and forms of nature. For 
instance, he was greatly pleased with the blue violets 
of spring, the wild roses of summer, and the scarlet 
flowers of early autumn. 
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In the decline of the year, when the woods were 
variegated with all the colors of the rainbow, Ben 
seemed to desire nothing better than to gaze at them 
from morn till night. The purple and golden clouds 




of sunset were a joy to him. And he was continually 
endeavoring to draw the figures of trees, men, moun- 
tains, houses, cattle, geese, ducks, and turkeys, with 
a piece of chalk, on bam doors or on the floor. 

In those old times the Mohawk Indians were still 
numerous in Pennsylvania. Every year a party of 
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them used to pay a visit to Springfield because the 
wigwams of their ancestors formerly stood there. 
These wild men grew fond of little Ben, and made him 
very happy by giving him some of the red and yellow 
paint with which they were accustomed to adorn their 
faces. His mother, too, presented him with a piece of 
indigo. 

Thus he had now three colors, — red, blue, and 
yellow, — and could manufacture green by mixing . 
yellow with blue. Our friend Ben was overjoyed, and 
doubtless showed his gratitude to the Indians by 
taking their likeness in the strange dresses which 
they wore, with feathers, tomahawks, and bows and 
arrows. 

But all this time the young artist had no paint 
brushes; nor were there any to be bought, unless he 
sent to Philadelphia on purpose. However, he was 
a very ingenious boy, and resolved to manufacture 
paint brushes for himself. With this design he laid 
hold upon — what do you think? Why, upon a 
respectable old black cat, who was sleeping quietly 
by the fireside. 

^^Puss," said little Ben to the cat, ''pray give me 
some of the fur from the tip of thy tail." 

Though he addressed the black cat so civilly, yet 
Ben was determined to have the fur, whether she were 
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willing or not. Puss, who had no great zeal for the 
fine arts, would have resisted if she could; but the 
boy was armed with his mother's scissors, and very 
dexterously clipped off fur enough to make a paint 
brush. 

This was of so much use to him that he applied to 
Madam Puss again and again, until her warm coat of 
fur had become so thin and ragged that she could 
hardly keep comfortable through the winter. 

Poor thing! she was forced to creep close into the 
chimney comer, and eyed Ben with a rueful face. But 
Ben considered it more necessary that he should have 
paint brushes than that puss should be warm. 

Pennington ocher engravings 

landscapes ascertain establish 

About this period Friend West received a visit from 
Mr. Pennington, a merchant of Philadelphia, who was 
likewise a member of the Society of Friends. The 
visitor, on entering the parlor, was surprised to see it 
ornamented with drawings of Indian chiefs, of birds 
with beautiful plumage, and of wild flowers of the 
forest. Nothing of the kind was ever seen before in 
the home of a Quaker farmer. 

''Why, Friend West," exclaimed the Philadelphia 
merchant, ''what has possessed thee to cover thy 
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walls with all these pictures? Where on earth didst 
thou get them?" 

Then Friend West explained that all these pictures 
were painted by little Ben, with no better materials 
than red, and yellow ocher and a piece of indigo, and 
brushes made of the black cat's fur. 

^'Verily," said Mr. Pennington, 'Hhe boy hath 
wonderful skill. Some of our friends might look upon 
these matters as vanity; but little Benjamin appears 
to have been bom a painter, and Providence is wiser 
than we are." 

The good merchant patted Benjamin on the head, 
and evidently considered him a wonderful boy. Yet 
his parents could not understand how he was ever to 
become a very great and useful man merely by making 
pictures. 

One evening, shortly after Mr. Pennington's return 
to Philadelphia, a package arrived at Springfield 
directed to our little Ben. 

"What can it possibly be?" thought Ben, when it 
was put into his hands. "Who can have sent me such 
a great square package as this?" 

On taking off the thick, brown paper in which it 
was wrapped, behold! there was a paint box, with a 
great many cakes of paint, and brushes of various 
sizes. It was the gift of good Mr. Pennington. There 
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were likewise several squares of canvas, such as artists 
use for painting pictures upon, and, in addition to 
all these treasures, some beautiful engravings of land- 
scapes. These were the first pictures that Ben had 
ever seen, except those of his own drawing. 

What a joyful evening was this for the little artist ! 
At bedtime he put the paint box under his pillow, 
and got hardly 
a wink of sleep; 
for all night long 
his fancy was 
painting pictures 
in the darkness. 

In the morning 
he hurried to the 
garret, and was 
seen no more till 
the dinner hour; 
nor did he give himself time to eat more than a mouth- 
ful or two before he hurried back to the garret again. 

The next day he was just as busy as ever; until 
at last his mother thought it time to ascertain what he 
was about. She accordingly followed him to the 
garret. 

On opening the door, the first object that presented 
itself to her eyes was our friend Benjamin, giving the 
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last touches to a beautiful picture. He had copied 
portions of two of the engravings, and made one picture 
out of both, with such admirable skill that it was far 
more beautiful than the originals. 

"My dear child, thou hast done wonders !'' cried his 
mother. 

The good lady was delighted. And well she might 
be proud of her boy; for there were touches in this 
picture which old artists, who had spent a lifetime in 
the business, need not have been ashamed of. 

Many a year afterward, this wonderful production 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy in London. 

Well, time went on, and Benjamin continued to 
draw and paint pictures imtil he had now reached the 
age when it was proper that he should choose a business 
for life. His father and mother were in considerable 
perplexity about him. Now what advantage could 
the world expect from Benjamin's pictures? This 
was a difficult question, and in order to set their minds 
at rest, his parents determined to consult the wise 
men of their society. 

Finally, they came to a very wise decision. It 
seemed evident that Providence had intended Benjamin 
to be a painter, and had given him abilities which 
would be thrown away in any other business. All 
consented that he should go forth and learn to be a 
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painter by studying the best pictures of ancient and 
modern times. 

So our friend Benjamin left the dwelling of his 
parents, and his native woods and streams, and the 
good Quakers of Springfield, and the Indians who 
had given him his first colors. He went first to 
Philadelphia and afterward to Europe. 

When he was twenty-five years old, he went to 
London and established himself there as an artist. 
In the course of time he acquired great fame by his 
pictures, and was made chief painter to King George III. 

He lived many years in peace and honor, and died 

in 1820 at the age of eighty-two. The story of his life 

is almost as wonderful as a fairy tale. 

— Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Notes and Questions 

Where was little Ben born? About how many years ago? 
Why was his father called Friend West? Tell how little Ben's 
talent was discovered. Who helped him to become a great 
painter ? Why was he friendly with the Indians ? Did he spend 
all his life in Pennsylvania ? 

The Society of Friends, or Quakers, is a religious organization 
founded in the middle of the seventeenth century by George Fox 
of England. In the course of time, they came to America and 
settled principally in Pennsylvania. They were distinguished 
by their peculiarities of speech such as the use of thee and thou 
instead of you, by the use of Friend instead of any title of cour- 
tesy, and by their quaint dress. 
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JESUS PREDICTS HIS PASSION 

One day, as our Blessed Saviour was going to 
Jerusalem, He took the twelve apostles apart, and 
began to tell them about the things that should befall 
Hun. 

He said to them: "Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, 
and all things shall be accomplished which were written 
by ihe prophets concerning the Son of Man. 

"He shall be betrayed to the chief priests, and to the 
Scribes^ and Ancients.^ 

"They shall condemn Him to death, and shall deliver 
Him to the Gentiles.^ 

"They shall mock Him, spit on Him, scourge Him, 
and crucify Him. 

"And the third day He shall rise again." 

— The New Testament. 

He gazed into the future 

With ever wondrous eye, 
And saw the Cross of Calvary 

On which He was to die. 

— Susan L. Emery. 

* The Scribes were the doctors or teachers of the Law of Moses. 

* The Ancients were the elders who held a position of dignity. 

' The Gentiles were any people who did not believe in the Jewish reli- 
gion, or who did not belong to the Jewish nation. 
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WORD LIST 

ab sorbed', occupied, swallowed up. 

a biin'dant ly, plentifully. 

a<? eom'pa ni«d, went with. 

ae? eus'tom^d, used to, familiar with. 

ac quaint' ed, known. 

ad min'is tered, dispensed, gave. 

a/^faw-g', business, concern. 

Sg'&t^s, marbles of many colors. 

a'gent, one who acts for another. 

ag'I ta'tion (shun), excitement. 

al fal'fa, a species of valuable forage plant. 

Alt'dorf, a canton in Switzerland. 

an'96s tor (ter), a forefather. 

an ti§'i pat'ed, foreseen, done beforehand. 

anx i e ty (ang zi'6 ti), worry, uneasiness. 

a pol'6 giz«d, expressed regret for an action. 

ap plawg«', praise. 

ap'jE?li€a'tion (shun), a request for work. 

ap point', to select, to assign. 

ap pren'tlg^, one who serves his time learning a trade. 

ar'mor (mer), a coat of mail. 

as'cer tain', to find out. 

At Ian' tie, an ocean. 

at tempt', endeavor, trial. 

At^'du bon, a family name. 

&u th8r'i ty, rightful power. 

bel'Z6«(^, an instrument for blowing fires, etc. 
ben'6 fits, acts of kindness, favors. 
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M rSft', deprived of, without. 

b6 se^ch', to ask, entreat. 

bil'Zoti^, waves. 

birch, a tree. 

bias phem'Sth (fern), speaks irreverently of sacred things. 

bot'a ny, the science of plants. 

breWren, a plural of brother. 



, a city of Palestine. 



eal'a bash, a tree. 

€an'a da, a country of North America. 

€a phar'ni um (far) 

. or 
€a phar' n& um (pur) , 
q6 les'tial (chal), heavenly. 
9el'es ting, the name of a Pope. 
9em'6 ter y, a burial place, a graveyard, 
gen tu'ri on, a Roman officer, 
gen'tli ry, a hundred years. 
chal7eng«, to invite to a contest, 
chap 'lets, prayers recited on the beads, 
chap'ter, a main division of a book. 
eAar'ae ter, nature. 
Chi neg«', relating to China, 
gir'ettm stang«, condition, 
giv'n, polite. 

co'efi nut', the nut of the coco tree, 
colo'nel (ktir), the commanding officer of a regiment, 
eol'um bin«, a flower, 
eom' 7w6 dor«', a naval officer, 
eowmo'tion (shfin), agitation. 
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€6m'pas« eg, instruments for making curves. 

eon elu'sion (zhun), a judgment. 

€8n demn'ing, sentencing. 

e6n's6 la'tion (shun), comfort. 

eon tin'li ous, without break. 

eon veyed (vad'), carried, transferred. 

€8n vinged' (t), certain. 

eSr'al, the skeleton of a very small sea-animal. 

e6r'6 net, a crown. 

corpse, a dead body. 

coii ra'geous, brave, daring. 

eov'S nant, an agreement. 

eow'ards (erdz), persons who lack courage. 

eres«'eg, plants. 

erim'gon, a deep red color. 

erit'i eal, important, exercising careful judgment. 

erit'i Qize, to judge, to find fault. 

ero'eus, a flower. 

crunch' ing, pressing with violence or noise. 

curs'ed, wicked, damned. 

eut'ler, one who makes or sells cutlery. 

Da li'la, the wife of Samson. 

dee'ade, a group of ten. 

dS elined', refused. 

dS lu'sion (zhun), a misleading of the mind. 

d6 scrip' tion (shun), a word picture. 

d6 gi^n', an outline. 

dS spafr', hopelessness, despondency. 

dS ter'mtned, decided, resolved. 
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d6 v5t'ed, attached. 

d6 vout', pious. 

dex'ter oua ly, skilfully. 

di'adSm, crown. 

dll't gSnt ly, attentively, industriously. 

di'6 ges«, the district in which a bishop has authority. 

dis'a;p point', to fail to do something. 

dis'eord, want of agreement, strife. 

dis €our'4g«, to dishearten. 

dis cov'er, to find out. 

dis cus'sion (kush'un), argument. 

dis daing', scorns. 

dis gtiiged', appearance changed so as to mislead. 

dis gust'ed, sickened. 

di vers«', different. 

dram'a tized, related in the form of a drama. 

drear'y, dismal, gloomy. 

drSnch, to wet through and through. 

driz'gling, raining slightly in very small drops. 

Dutch, the people of Holland. 

ea'gel, a frame to hold a picture. 

e'diet, a public notice, a proclamation. 

Sd'i fi ea'tion (shun), good example. 

em bar'ras* ment, confusion. 

em'er aid, a gem of a clear, deep, green color. 

8n €our'ig«, to cheer. 

Sn'er gy, strength, force. 

en grav'ing, an illustration. 

en'ter prige, an attempt, a project. 
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Er'nest, a man's name. 

es tab'lished (t), set up in business. 

^u'rope, one of the continents. 

ev'i dengg, testimony. 

ex eel lent (ek'se lent), first class, valuable. 

ex'elama'tion (shun), a sharp or sudden utterance. 

ex er cise (ek'ser siz), to drive. 

ex haust ed (eg zos'ted), worn out, tired out. 

ex'qut git«, delicate, dainty, refined. 

fa'bled, fanciful, not real. 

^th'om les8, immeasurable. 

feign'ing (fan), pretending. . 

fS ro'cious (shus), fierce, savage, cruel. 

flex i ble (flek'si ble), easily bent. , 

flog'^ring, whipping. 

Flor'i da, a state of the United States. 

flour'ished (isht), thrived. 

fo'K ige, the leaves of a tree. 

f org6, a blacksmith shop. 

for lorn', deserted. 

foun da'tion (shun), beginning. 

frag'ile, easily broken. 

Fritz, a man's name. 

frothed (t), covered with foam. 

Gael'ie, Irish, Celtic. 

Ga'za, a town in Syria. 

gen'er a'tion (shun), an age, a lifetime. 

gen'er os'i ty, the act of giving plentifully. 
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^en'ius (yus), talent. 

g6 og'ra phy (fi), the story of the earth and its people. 

Ger ma ny (Jur'ma ni), a country of Europe. 

ges'ttire, an expressive motion. 

gir die (gur'dl), to encircle, to bind. 

glis'^n^d, sparkled. 

glu'ti nous, resembling glue, gluey. 

^arled, full of knots. 

G6 li'ath, a Philistine giant. 

Go'mez (meth), a Spanish painter. 

gor'ggous, beautiful, grand. 

gov'ern ment, the ruling power. 

grad'li al ly, by degrees. 

gran'delir, sublimity, power. 

grov'el, to seek for. 

grttf/^'ly, harshly. 

haw 'thorn, a tree. 

heart'! ly, sincerely, from the heart. 

heighty an elevation. 

hgl'met, a protection for the head. 

her'aldg, messengers. 

her'6 ine, a brave woman. 

his tor'i eal, pertaining to history. 

h6 ri'zon, the line where the earth and sky seem to meet. 

hor'ri ble, terrible, disgusting. 

hos'pi taHty, a kind and generous reception. 

hud'dled, crowded together. 

Hu'ron, an Indian tribe. 

hur'ri €ane, a violent whirlwind. 
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Vqi cleg, masses of ice. 

i dol'a try, worshi,p of idols. 

im'i tate, to copy. 

im me'di tie ly, quickly, directly. 

im per'ti nenge, boldness, rudeness. 

im'pli dent, bold, saucy. 

im pute', to charge, to imply. 

in'gi dent,*an event, an occurrence. 

in dig'nant, justly angry. 

in'di go, a dark blue earthy substance. 

in'dus try, business, diligence. 

in fest'ed, annoyed with. 

in gen'ious (yus), clever, smart. 

in hab'it ants (i tants), those who dwell in a place. 

in sist'ed, asserted strongly. 

in spired', moved by a supernatural influence. 

in stine'tive ly, naturally. 

in struc'tion (shun), imparting knowledge, teaching. 

in'teZ lect, mind. 

in'ter gede', to beg, to plead. 

in'ter fere', to intermeddle. 

in ter'pret er (t6r), one who explains. 

in ven'tor (ter), one who invents. 

in vis'i ble, that cannot be seen. 

Ir'6 quois' (kwoi), an Indian tribe. 

jab'Jer ing, chattering. 
Jer'i eAo, a city of Palestine, 
joc'und, merry, cheerful. 
Jos'A e, the successor of Moses, 
jus'ti fy, to prove to be just. 
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ker'nel (kur), a seed. 

lab'a rum, a banner, a standard. 

land'seap^, a picture of natural scenery. 

lark'spUr, a plant. 

Laz'a rus, the brother of Mary and Martha. 

lei sure ly (le'zhlir li), slowly. 

Le'6 nar'do (La), a man's name. 

li'gens^, a permission. 

lilae, a shrub. 

lin'ger^d, iVaited, loitered. 

liq uid (lik'wid), fluid, not solid. 

lob'ster, a fish. 

Lou i'si an'a (e §e), a state of the United States. 

lul'^bieg', cradle songs. 

ma chin er y (ma shen'er {), machines in general. 

mag'a zine' (zen), a pamphlet. 

mag' is tr&te, a public civil officer. 

mag no'li a, a tree. 

maj'es ty, dignity, grandeur. 

ma'jor (jer), an officer. 

Man'dS villey a family name. 

man'gUd, cut or bruised. 

man'tle§, cloaks. 

man'li fae'tlir^, the process of making anything. 

Mar'eo Po'lo, a Venetian traveler. 

mar'i gold,* a plant. 

mar'i ner, a sailor. 

mar'veled, wondered, astonished. 
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xnay'or (er), the chief magistrate of a city. 
med'I cine, skill in administering curatives, 
mer ci ful (miir'si fool), compassionate, 
me sas (ma'saz), tablelands with sloping sides, 
me'tfe 8r, a falling star, a luminous body, 
mid'ship'man, a naval cadet. 

mi li tia (mi lish'a), citizens enrolled as a military force, 
min'i miz'ing, lessening, 
min'strelg, musical entertainers, 
mis'chief, harm, trouble, 
mis'fle toe, a shrub. 

mod'er a'tion (shftn), avoiding extremes. 
Mo'baz^k, a tribe of Indians, 
mois'tened, dampened. 
m6 las'«eg, thick, dark brown sirup. 

moun tain eers' (moun'ti nerg'), inhabitants of mountains 
mul'tipliea'tion (shun), a mental process, 
munch'ing, chewing, eating. 
Mtl ril'Zo, a Spanish painter, 
mu^ti lat'ed, maimed, deformed, 
myr tie (mur'tl), a shrub. 

mys'ter y, a wonder, a revealed truth which we cannot under- 
stand. 

neg'e« s& ry, needed. 

Nor'man'g Woe, a dangerous spot on the coast of Massachusetts. 

nour'ish ment, food. 

6'eAer, an earthy ore of iron, usually red or yellow. 
6f^ ger, one who holds a position of authority. 
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on' ward (werd), going forward, advancing. 

5p poged', contrary, against. 

op pres sion (presh'un), cruelty, tyranny. 

6 rig'i nal, first. 

or'na ment, a decoration. 

pad'^oeA;, a small field. 

pa'gan igm, the religion of the pagans. 

pal'etfe, a board for mixing paints. 

pal'gy, a nervous disease. 

pan'niers (yerg), large baskets. 

par'aZ lei, in all parts equally distant. 

Pa'rl an, marble obtained from Paros. 

par'ti €l«, a small piece. 

Pas cua Flo ri da (Pas' qua F18 ree'da). Flowery Easter. 

pas'«ive, not active. 

pas'ttlre, grass lands. 

peog'ant, a countryman, a rustic. 

Pel'kag, an Indian tribe. 

pe'nal, pertaining to punishment. 

pen in'stl la, a portion of land nearly surrounded by water. 

pen' sion (shun), an allowance for past services. 

pen'siv^, thoughtful. 

per fee'tion (shun), a divine attribute. 

Per sia (Ptlr zha or sha), a country of Asia. 

per plexed' (t), puzzled. 

P6 ru', a country of South America. 

pet'rgl, a sea bird. 

Phi lis'tineg (fi), natives of Philistia. 

Pitte'burgh, a city in Pennsylvania. 
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plum'ige, the feathers of a bird. 

Pon'tiff , the Pope. 

pov'er ty, the state of being poor. 

pr6 gid'ed, occupied the place of authority. 

prin'^I pal, chief, main. 

prom' i nent, standing out, eminent. 

prop'agate, to spread. 

pros'peet, outlook, view. 

pros perl ty, success, well-being. 

prov'erb, an old saying, a maxim, a short story from which a 

moral is drawn, 
prov'i deng«, the care and foresight of God. 
pub'lish ing, proclaiming, 
pur'chis^, a thing bought, 
pur smV, being followed. 

qua'ver ing, shaking, trembling. 
Qu6 be^', a city in Canada. 

Ra'hab, a Biblical name. 

rai'gfn, a dried grape. 

rap'Idg, the swift flowing currents of a river. 

rap'tllre, bliss, delight. 

r6 al'i ty, actual existence. 

TG^'om men da'tion (shun), a favorable letter. 

ree'rS ant, false, unfaithful. 

r6 duqed' (t), lessened, diminished. 

refuge, shelter, retreat. 

r6 ful'gent, radiant, brilliant. 

r6 f ug'al, the act of refusing. 
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r6 gardg', best wishes. 

re'gton, a place, space. 

reg'tl lar, according to rule. 

r6 li'a bl«, trustworthy. 

Renn^, a city in France. 

r6 pent'ant, sorry for doing wrong. 

r6 plete', filled. 

rep'rfi gen ta'tion (shun), likeness, picture. 

r6 pul/lie, a government by the people. 

r6 gem^bled, looked like. 

rej'er va'tion (shun), land set aside for special use. 

r8g'6 lute ly, decidedly, positively. 

rej'ur ree'tion (shun), rising from the dead. 

re' A nit^ed, to unite again. 

rev'6 lu'tion & ry (shun), pertaining to the Revolution. 

ro'tat ed, revolved, turned around. 

ran tine' (ten), a regular course of action. 

s&e'ri le'gtotts, wicked, impious. 

sae'ris tan, a person in charge of the sacristy. 

St. S6 bas'tian (chan), a Christian martyr. 

Sa mar'! tan, a native of Samaria. 

sane'ti fied, made holy. 

Sar'a nae, an Indian chief. 

sS^ch'Sl, a hand bag. 

saun'ter^d, strolled, roamed. 

sa'vor (ver), taste, smell. 

sean'ty, not plentiful. 

seat'^r eth, spreadeth. 

Seot'land, a part of Great Britain. 
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seulp'ttlw, the art of carving statues. 

seam'stres*, a woman who sews, a needlewoman. 

s6 dui^ed' (t), tempted, lead astray. 

sem'i cii/ele (§ur), half a circle. 

sere, dry, withered. 

Set'im, the place where the Israelites encamped before crossing 

the Jordan. 
seAoon'er, a vessel. 
scAol'ars (erg), students. 
shal'Zoi^^g, places where the water is not deep, 
shiv'er ing, trembling, shaking, 
sin'ew, a muscle, 
sit'll a'tion (shun), position, 
sol'ige, comfort, consolation, 
sol'i tude, state of being alone, 
sov'er eign^ supreme, chief. 
spiQ'er y, spices, 
splen'did, brilliant, grand. 
spri^At'ly, lively, 
sta'tioned (shund), encamped, 
stead 'fast, firm, constant, 
stom ach (stum'uk), a part of the body, 
stow'a way', one who conceals himself in a vessel, 
streaked, striped. 
strolZed, roved, roamed, 
sttl pid'i ty, extreme dulness. 
sueges*', a favorable ending, 
suggest' ed, called up in the mind, 
su'per sti'tious (stish'us), addicted to superstition, 
surg'eg, rolls, swells. 
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sur vey' (va), to inspect. 

sus pend'ed, hung. 

sus tatn', uphold. 

syn'a gogwe, a Jewish house of prayer. 

tab'er na ele, the part of the altar in which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is kept. 

tab'leau (15), a striking representation. 

tea'gel, flower head of the teasel covered with stiflf, hooked 
bracts. 

ter'mi nat'ed (tfir), ended, closed. 

thtevgg, robbers. 

this'fl^, a prickly plant. 

thresh' ing-flo5r, a floor where grain is separated from the stalk. 

t5m'a hat^^k, the war ax of an Indian. 

trans par'ent, that can be seen through. 

trans plant'ed, removed to another place. 

tri'an'gle, a three-sided figure. 

tril7i um, a plant that has leaves in sets of three. 

tri pie (trip'le), three-fold. 

ty'rant, a cruel ruler. 

un'aZ loyed', unmixed, pure. 

un'a vail'ing, unprofitable, unsuccessful. 

uncon'scious (shiis), not conscious. 

unc tion (unk'shun), fervor, warmth. 

tin faWom a ble, cannot be measured. 

u'ni f8rm, a special dress. 

un prac'tised (t), inexperienced, unskilful. 

U ri (oo'rS), a canton of Switzerland. 
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iig'Agg, custom, use. 
Ufa wa, Ottawa. 

va'^ant, empty. 

va'ri ft gat'ed, having marks of diflferent colors. 

va'ri ous, different, several. 

veer'ing, shifting, turning, changing. 

ven'er able, commanding respect, old. 

venge ance (ven'jans), revenge, unrestrained revenge. 

ver'dant (vur), green, fresh. 

ver'dtlre (vur), greenness, freshness. 

vil7ain, scoundrel, knave, rascal. 

vi'6 lent ly, forcibly. 

vi sion a ry (vizh'un & ri), fanciful, imaginary. 

viv'id ly, clearly. 

warp, the threads which are extended lengthwise in the loom. 

wharveg, piers, places where ships land. 

whis'pered, spoke softly. 

wit'nesa eg, those who testify in a cause. 

won'drous, marvelous, wonderful. 

woof, the threads that cross the warp in a woven fabric. 

t^rin'kkd, furrowed. 

wrought^ worked. 
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